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EDMUND RANDOLPH WILLIAMS 
May 1, 1871—June 9, 1952 


EpmunD Wix.ias was born in Richmond, Virginia, May 1, 
1871, son of John Langbourne Williams and Maria Ward Skelton, his wife. 
Of distinguished lineage, environed from his infancy by the Christian ideal 
of life and the most marked intellectual culture, his life of fourscore years 
was one of continuous growth in the things of the spirit so that when at last, 
laying aside mortality, he found the vesture of immortality a fitting garment. 
In the confidence of a strong and unyielding belief in the Most High he 
lived quietly and resolutely among the relationships of this world, exercising 
his great natural abilities in the betterment of the living conditions, material 
and spiritual, of his fellow human beings; his mighty faith dispelling what- 
ever shadows of earth’s sorrows that may have been his portion. Those 
whose privilege it was to move in the ways of life with him were inspired by 
his companionship to ever seek, and to strive to attain, all that was pure and 
lovely and of good report. 

Educated in the finest tradition of his land, Mr. Williams from his en- 
trance into his chosen profession, the practice of Law, advanced from 
strength to strength until at last he occupied an incomparable position as a 
member of the bar. As Churchman he was esteemed for his practical Chris- 
tianity and for his wisdom in church polity was honored by election to the 
highest lay offices, both in parochial and diocesan life. 

An eminent legal scholar he was no less distinguished for general scholar- 
ship and for his love and profound knowledge of the history of his beloved 
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Commonwealth. With large and extensive professional and business re- 
sponsibilities, Mr. Williams ever found it possible to give time, in the best 
sense of that term, to humanitarian, artistic and historical institutional work. 
The Children’s Home Society, the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Virginia Historical Society have all greatly profited by his membership on 
their governing boards and his genius for directorship exercised in his 
official capacities with those institutions. 

In this simple tribute to Mr. Williams we are chiefly concerned with 
his relationship to the Virginia Historical Society. He became a member in 
1898 and throughout the fifty-four years of his membership he was an 
ardent supporter of the Society. In 1926 his interest in the Society’s work 
led to his election to membership on the Executive Committee, and in 1940 
to a vice-presidency. For many years he was chairman of the Finance 
Committee in which position he sympathetically and wisely guided the 
Society through the latter period of its precariously lean financial years. 
Then, in 1948, he was the unanimous choice of the Society as president to 
succeed his life-long, beloved friend, Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, whose 
tragic death had occurred just a few weeks before the Society’s Annual 
Meeting. Though in the 77th year of his age at the time of his election 
to the presidency, Mr. Williams brought a vividly living mind and interest 
to the exercise of the duties of the office, and as presiding officer both of the 
Executive Committee and of the Society in general annual meeting he greatly 
endeared himself to his associates. No department of the Society escaped 
the manifestation of his generously kind and wise interest. Honored and 
esteemed by the members of the Society at large, he was truly 
and greatly loved by the members of the Executive Committee and by the 
members of the staff for each of whom he had ever a word of greeting and 
considerate interest when he visited the Society’s headquarters. 

Edmund Randolph Williams, gentleman and scholar, honored president 
of our most worthy institution, beloved friend; from whom all who had 
the privilege of knowing you have learned so much about the exercise of 
the sacred trust of life and of the abilities given us in this life, whatever 
those abilities may be — forever and forever we hold you in our hearts! 
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COLONEL GEORGE MERCER’S PAPERS 
by J. E. Tyzzn* 


In 1765, Colonel George Mercer, member of a prominent Virginia family 
and former aide to Washington, was appointed Distributor of Stamps for 
Virginia under the Stamp Act. His experiences when he arrived in the 
colony to carry out his duties are well known and need not be recounted 
again here.’ As soon as he reached Virginia (October 30, 1765) he found 
that he had accepted an office which was not simply invidious, but positively 
involved danger to his person. In fact he quickly abandoned any idea of 
executing his commission and returned to England. Not long after his 
return, on January 31 and February 12, 1766, he appeared as a witness 
before the committee of the House of Commons which sat to consider the 
papers relative to the recent disturbances in America and the petitions against 
the Stamp Act. One of his fellow-witnesses before this committee was, of 
course, Benjamin Franklin. 

Mercer’s interest in the Stamp Act was a peculiarly personal one. Having 
served with credit in the Seven Years War, he had gone to England in 1763 
in order to better his fortunes. He failed, however, to find any suitable 
employment until the passage of the Stamp Act when he received from 
George Grenville the office of stamp distributor. From Mercer’s point of 
view it must have seemed ideal since it would be possible for him at the same 
time to watch his own interests in Virginia and, in effect, be paid for doing 
so. However, when he gave evidence before the Commons committee early 
in 1766 he was, so far as being “rewarded for his faithful services” was 
concerned, pretty well back where he had started, and when the Stamp Act 
was repealed there was good reason for him to seek the patronage of those 


IThere is a recent account in Douglas S. Freeman, George Washington, Vol. III (London, 
1951), pp. 147-51. See also William and Mary Quarterly, Series I, Vol. XVII, No. 2 COct., 1908), 
P. 88-89; Collections of the Virginia Historical Society, New Series, Vol. III (1883), p. 114 note, 

ol. XI (1892), p. 118 note; and Lyon Gardner Tyler, Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, Vol. I 
(New York, 1915), p- 289. 
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with appointments in their gift. Hence his application on April 11, 1766, 
to the Marquis of Rockingham, head of the government which had just 
repealed the act in question. 

The memorial which Mercer submitted is now in the City Library at 
Sheffield, England, among the letters and papers of this same Marquis of 
Rockingham. These were removed here in 1949 from the mansion of 
Wentworth Woodhouse, which is situated a few miles north of Shefheld 
and which passed when Rockingham died in 1782 to the second and so to 
successive Earls Fitzwilliam.2 At Wentworth they had remained for the 
most part undisturbed. Some, it is true, were worked over by the sixth 
Earl of Albemarle when he prepared his Marquis of Rockingham and his 
Contemporaries’ for publication in 1852, and he also printed a number of 
letters and other documents in this work. But among the many which 
remained unpublished were three which at some time had been enclosed 
in a paper folder and endorsed “Col'. Mercer’s Papers.” These three are 
printed below as Documents A., B., and c. respectively. In addition, there is 
also in this Rockingham Collection a MS copy of Colonel Mercer's evidence, 
made at the time of the actual hearings, at the Commons committee on the 
Stamp Act. This is printed in full below as Document p. 

Of the first three papers, Document a. has been endorsed in the same 
hand, (no doubt that of a professional copyist of such documents employed 
by Mercer), as that in which all three are written: “Copy of a letter from 
the Committee of Correspondence established by Act of the General As- 
sembly of Virginia to Edward Montagu Esq.* Agent for the Colony” and 
Document B.:“Testimonial of the Governour and Council of Virginia.” 
Document c. which has no separate endorsement, is Mercer’s memorial of 
April 11, 1766. 

Someone, probably Edmund Burke* to judge by the handwriting, has 
added to the original endorsement on the folder enclosing a., B., and c. the 
remarks: “Of Virginia thought to be lost Of not much use.” But Burke does 
not say for what purpose he regarded these papers as being of little use. 
Nearly two hundred years after they were written they certainly appear to 
possess at least some interest for the student of Anglo-American affairs at 


2Extracts from this Collection are printed here by permission of the Earl Fitzwilliam and his 
trustees of the Wentworth Woodhouse Estates Coy. 

3London, 1852, 2 Vols. 

‘Burke was, of course, Rockingham’s secretary. It is probable that he made this comment, not 
when the Memorial was first received, but when going through the papers of the marquis after 
his death. 
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acritical juncture; while Document p., for its part, belonged to a whole body 
of evidence which is of unquestionable value for its illustration of the 
practical workings of the Stamp Act and which deserves more attention 
than perhaps it has received.° 

Nor should the significance of Mercer’s own appearance in these trans- 
actions be overlooked. As has been indicated already, he was a man of ex- 
cellent standing in Virginia. He had been Washington’s aide and comrade 
in arms during the recent war; in the election of 1761, he had stood with 
Washington as candidate for Frederick and had been elected with him to 
the House of Burgesses. In other words, it was certainly no penniless and 
rootless adventurer who obtained what proved to be a most unpopular office. 
On the contrary Mercer was evidently chosen by George Grenville precisely 
because he was, as he himself put it, “a Member of the General Assembly” 
and one with “great Interest in that Country (i.e. Virginia ).”® 

Nor, apparently, does Mercer himself appear to have imagined originally 
that he had accepted an appointment that was in the slightest degree dis- 
honorable or even particularly remarkable. Admittedly (though his evidence 
before the House of Commons gives a slightly different impression), he 
seems to have realized from the outset that the Stamp Act would be un- 
popular. But there is nothing surprising in this. Apart from manifest 
evidence already available, it did not require uncommon political insight 
in order to reach some such conclusion. It was, after all, additional taxation. 
Nevertheless, as he says, he also believed that the act, whether unpopular 
or not, would go into force, partly because otherwise the life of the colonies 
must come to a standstill and partly (this being of particular interest), 
because he simply did not believe in the possibility of effective colonial union 
on this issue. He may well, as he seems to imply, have had some second 
thoughts when he heard of Patrick Henry’s resolutions, but, on the whole, 
he may well have judged that the storm would be nothing like as serious 
as it proved to be and in any case would blow over. 

Our view of the Stamp Act today and of the policy it represented is 
inevitably coloured by knowledge of what came after. Contemporaries, as 
for instance Mercer himself, were not so fortunately placed. Nor was his 
attitude by any means exceptional. He was simply unlucky; being forced by 


5It would, for example, throw light on the ion that the agitation among the “merchants” 
for the repeal was a face-saving device on Rockingham’s part. Rockingham was much better 
informed on American affairs than is sometimes suggested. 

See Document C. 
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circumstances into a fatal prominence which he cannot have desired and 
certainly does not seem to have anticipated. But it might easily have been 
someone else and someone destined for a much greater fame than he. 

In any list of those Americans who, originally at least, misjudged the 
likely effect of the Stamp Act on colonial opinion, a prominent place would 
be filled, as is notorious, by no less eminent a personage than Benjamin 
Franklin. But even if the list were confined to Mercer's own colony, the 
name of Richard Henry Lee would have to be included. On July 18, 1766, 
it was pointed out in an anonymous article in Rind’s Virginia Gazette that, 
in October, 1764, Lee had solicited precisely the appointment which Mercer 
was later to obtain.’ Lee did not deny the charge as, indeed, he could not, 
he answered that he had considered the office “only in the light of a bene 
ficial appointment” and that neither he, nor, he believed, anyone else in 
Virginia at that time had properly understood the nature and tendency of 
the Stamp Act. However, he had soon changed his mind and, after all, 
was it not human to err? 

Lee was not, it must be said, quite accurate in making this claim of 
general ignorance as Mercer's father and brother pointed out, no doubt 
with some satisfaction, at the time. But the point of referring to these 
episodes in the public life of a Franklin or a Lee is not, assuredly, to attempt 
to “debunk” the famous or to draw attention to skeletons in some notable 
cupboards. It is simply to demonstrate, in this particular case, that if Mercer 
misjudged the nature and extent of the opposition this act was likely to 
arouse, he at least erred in the best possible company. Nor is this all. If such 
men as these were mistaken, the accusations of folly which it is usual to 
level at the minister responsible for its introductions must surely, in justice, 
be qualified to some extent. 

When he wrote his memorial we may be sure that Mercer did not forget 
that he was addressing the head of the government which had just repealed 
the Stamp Act and who undoubtedly took great personal credit for having 
done so. It is possible that for this reason, he exaggerated to some extent 
both the depressed state of his own material fortunes when he accepted the 
appointment and his early doubts about the likely “popularity” of the 
measure. It would not have been tactful, to say the least, to represent him- 
self as an enthusiastic partisan of the late government's policy. 

Here, too, may lie the explanation of some of the questions and answers 
in his examination before the Commons committee. It will be noticed, for 


7On this revelation and the subsequent controversy, see Freeman, op. cit., III, pp. 169-71. 
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instance, that he differentiates between the “thinking people” who, he said 
did not speak too (or so) plainly on the “Right” but who, like others, com- 
plained of the “oppression.” This sounds very much like the answer to an 
arranged or leading question put by a partisan of the Rockingham policy of 
removing the “oppression” by repeal, yet retaining the formal right by means 
of a Declaratory Act. Mercer’s answer certainly implied that the feeling of 
“oppression” was general, while on the question of “right,” colonial opinion 
was less decided. Similarly we may note Mercer's rejection of the idea of 
modifying the act as a substitute for outright repeal. The King himself was 
notoriously a believer in modification rather than repeal. Indeed, even when 
he was, so to say, “cornered” by Rockingham and obliged to make a written 
statement of his approval of repeal, he still insisted on putting on record a 
clear indication that he would, nevertheless, have preferred modification.* 
There is, indeed, no doubt that supporters of the government sought to use 
these hearings to advertise the virtues of Rockingham’s policy, and if wit- 
nesses like Franklin or Barlow Trecothick (Rockingham’s close associate in 
the City) were the “stars” in this connection, Mercer certainly did his bit. 


DOCUMENTS 


Document A.9 


Williamsburg June 17th 1763 
Sir 

The House of Burgesses have prepared an Address to his Majesty in favour of the 
Officers of the Virginia Regiment which will be transmitted to you, and you are 
desired to hafe it properly presented. 

Colonel Mercer who will deliver you this was one of those officers, being at first 
appointed a Captain but as he soon distinguished himself by his gallant Behaviour, 
was promoted to the Rank of a Lieut. Colonel in which Character he gained universal 
Applause. 

This Gentleman goes Home to endeavour to be in some Manner rewarded for his 
faithful Services, and you are desired to introduce him properly, and at the same Time 
to use all your Interest and Influence in his Favour. 


8] hope to print in the near future some interesting papers in this Collection illustrating this 
extraordinary transaction. 

9This document is R48 in the Rockingham Collection; like the others it is printed here exactly 
(use of capitals, punctuation, etc.) as in = MS. The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
Vol. XI, No. 4 CApril, 1904), pp. 350-351, printed it from the file copy in the Virginia State 
Library. For statute appointing the Committee of Correspondence which sent this letter see 
Hening, Statutes, VII, 276-277. 
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Besides this our Recommendation we doubt not but that his Conduct and Behaviour 
will be such as to entitle him to your Favour and Protection. We are Sir 


Your most humble Servants 

Pryton RANDOLPH Joun Bram 
RicHarp BLanp Perer 
G. Joun Rosinson 
Ro. C. Nicnoras 

L. 


[Endorsed] Copy of a Letter from the Committee of Correspondence established by 
Act of the General Assembly of Virginia to Edward Montagu Esq'. Agent for the 
Colony. 


Document B.!° 


VIRGINIA 
Upon Consideration of a Memorial of George Mercer Esq?. produced and read this 
Day in Council, setting forth that he has been long engaged in the Service, and De 
fence of this Colony, and is now determined upon going to Europe to sollicit his 
Majesty for some Employment, and requesting such Recommendation from this Board 
as they shall think him deserving of; We the Lieutenant-Governor, and Council, do, 
with the highest Satisfaction, and the most religious Regard to Truth, hereby testify, 
that the said George Mercer has for many Years served in the Troops of this Colony, 
was Lieutenant Colonel of a Regiment, and always behaved as a brave active and 
gallant Officer — That he has often been employed by the Government in many 
important Services, and ever discharged the Trusts reposed in him with the greatest 
Expedition, Exactness & Fidelity: That his Conduct in every Station and upon all 
occasions, as well in a private as public Capacity has been such as We have observed 
with Pleasure and can commend with Justice: And judging him entitled to all the 
Favour Countenance and Protection due to Honour Virtue and Merit, We most 
willingly give him this Testimonial under our Hands in the Council-Chamber at 
the Capitol in Williamsburg this 16th Day of June 1763 — 
Fran: Fauquier 
Joun Bram 
Wan Negtson 
Txos. 

Pzrer RANDOLPH 

W Byrp 

Presty THORNTON 

Rosert Burwell 


[Endorsed] Testimonial of the Governor and Council of Virginia. 


10Also under R48 in the Rockingham Collection. 
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Document C."! 


My Lord 

Your Lordship having pleased, when I had the Honour of waiting on you,'? to 
order me to leave a State of my Case for your Consideration, as I knew it would be 
too tedious to recount at that Time, I now take the Liberty to transmit it to you in the 
most concise Manner the Subject will allow: The Detail will be long and can receive 
no Embellishments from my Pen, plain Truth and real Facts are all that can recom- 
mend it. I am well convinced I might be thought impertinent, by many to presume to 
hope they would employ so much of their precious Time in reading over an Account 
of Contingencies which only affected myself; but the great Condescension which ap- 
peared in your Lordship’s Behaviour, and the general Testimony of the World, assure 
me it is your Lordship’s distinguished Characteristic to relieve the distressed, and 
embolden me not only to resolve to relate to you the Events which have happened 
to me in my public Character, but also to beg your Lordship’s Patronage and Protec- 
tion, which if I should be so happy as to obtain, I flatter myself you will be convinced 
of the Exertion of my Abilities and Diligence to merit Them. 

Your Lordship will please to give me Leave, to inform you that, in January 1754 I 
was appointed a Lieutenant in the Virginia Regiment, and continued to the Service 
of the Colony till the Proclamation of the Peace in 1763. The Virginia Troops being 
always under the Orders of the Commander in Chief of His Majesty's Forces in 
North America, and immediately employed with Them, my Duty carried me, into 
most of the Colonies on the Continent, from the Lakes to Florida. I served as a 
Captain under General Braddock; in March 1758 was appointed Lieutenant-colonel 
of a Regiment, and served in that Capacity the campaign with General Forbes; and 
in July 1761 was made a Colonel, as those Provinces who raised Troops for three 
Months or a campaign, changed their Officers so frequently, that Persons were ap- 
pointed Colonels of Regiments, whom I had perhaps commanded for four or five 
Years, when their Provinces chanced to send Troops to the Field. By General Stanwix, 
I was appointed Deputy Quarter Master General for Virginia, and Maryland, and I 
believe he will do me the Justice to allow, I was the principal Person, in settling the 
Accounts of his Campaign. With Sir Jeffery Amherst I settled the Accounts of the 
Cherokee Expedition for the Colony of Virginia, was always an Agent for that Colony 
for all their Accounts with the Crown, and have been employed in their Negotiations 
&c with the Indians frequently: But the Peace being proclaimed, all the Troops were 
disbanded; and as the Colony was unable to take upon herself the Weight of support- 
ing the Officers, who had served during the War, and from the Year 1754, a general 
Recommendation of Them, was ordered by the Assembly of Virginia, to be presented 
to his Majesty, in which I was included; but as I had been employed in Services 
which none of the other officers had, I was honoured with the particular Recom- 
mendation of the Governour and Council, and the Committee of Correspondence 
in a letter to Mr. Montagu Agent for the Colony desired him to recommend me to 


HAlso under R48 in the Rockingham Collection. 
'2Presumably shortly before; I have found no record of the actual date. 
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his Majesty's Favour.’ As I inclose these Testimonials,!* I shall only beg Leave to 
refer you to Them. They were the only Rewards the Colony could bestow on me, for 
nine Years, as they are pleased to term it, faithful, Service.! 
In August 1763 I arrived in England, and Mr. Montagu immediately as Agent for 
Virginia, interested himself on my Behalf and presented my Recommendations; and 
though he left no Step untrod to procure me, what might be thought in any Degree, 
adequate to my Services, all his Efforts proved ineffectual, till the passing of the Stamp 
Act in 1765, when Mr Grenville upon seeing these Testimonials, and being informed 
I was a Member of the General Assembly, and had great Interest in that Country, 
did me the Honour to appoint me Chief Distributor of the Stamp in Virginia. I was 
detained here, from the passing of the Act, till my Commission was made out on the 
24 of August, and afterwards till the Stamps could be got ready not many Days, but 
from contrary Winds, and Delays of the Ship I did not leave England till the 12th of 
September. From the Beginning, I was convinced it would be an unpopular Office, 
and took the Liberty to mention it often to Mr Grenville, although I was of Opinion, 
from the Necessity, an Opposition to the Law, would reduce the Colonies to, and the 
Absurdity, as I really concieved [sic] it, of their Union in any particular Point, the 
Act would enforce itself:!6 But I was alarmed, and still more convinced of the Difficul- 
ties I must encounter, on my Arrival in Virginia, upon seeing some Resolves of the 
General Assembly of that Colony, before I left London: I then expressed in strong 
Terms my Concern, and would not have proceeded farther in the Office, but for the 
Consideration of the Method in which I was appointed, and knowing it was then too 
late to appoint another; having accepted too when all was calm and quiet, I thought 
I could not be justified in quitting the Charge, when there were appearances of a 
Storm, Under these Circumstances, and being assured of the Assistance of Govern- 
ment, I undertook the Task, and I arrived in Virginia the 30th of October, charged 
with the Stamps for that Colony, Maryland, and North Carolina, your Lordship has 
heard too often, of the Reception I met with, on going ashore, to make a Repetition 
of it necessary — but I found the Governour was so far from having any Orders to 
support me, though they could not have been executed, that he assured me, he never 
had any Account, but from the News Papers, of the Existence of the Act, and the 
first authentic Assurance he had of it, was from my Commission. Being thus cir- 
cumstanced, surrounded by more than 2000 People, without a single Person, in the 
whole Colony, who dared openly to assist me, and being assured, from all the chief 
Gentlemen of the Place, not only of the Danger of an Attempt, but of the Impossi- 
bility, to execute the Act, having too experienced myself that it was not in my Power, 


13] have not annotated this account of his services, as the circumstances and the officers named 
are well-known. 

14j.e. Documents B. and A., respectively, as printed here. 

15Presumably by “weight of supporting the officers” etc. Mercer meant something like half-pay. 
He must have been eligible under the promise of lands to the volunteers in 1754 and, though 
there was apparently some doubt as to whether it applied to those not of the regular establishment, 
under the proclamation of 1763. 

16His remarks on this subject here may be compared with what he said at the Commons 
committee. 
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to bribe anyone even to bring the Stamps from the Ship, and being thoroughly 
satisfied, they would be immediately destroyed if they were landed, I was obliged to 
submit to Numbers as the only possible Step, to secure his Majesty's Property and my 
Person and Effects. Cap*. Stirling commander of his Majesty's Ship the Rainbow 
whose Activity and Readiness I can not too much commend upon my Application 
received the Stamps on Board his Ship, and, ordered Receipts to be given to me for 
Them.'? Having done every Thing, I possibly could, in Discharge of the Trust reposed 
in me, I thought it my Duty to return to England, to account for my Conduct, and 
accordingly embarked in seven Days from my Arrival in America."® 

I would only now beg your Lordship’s Leave, to assure you, that from the Nature 
of the American Service, and the particular Regulation and Order of our Troops, for 
which I would wish to refer to those Officers, of the Regular Forces, with whom they 
served, as many of Them are now in London, I was obliged, before the Peace, to run 
into Expences, I never could hope would be repaid;!9 and that, since that Period, from 
my Voyages and long Attendance here, and the Preparations I had made to execute 
my Office properly, having contracted with Clerks, and rented Offices for that Purpose, 
I have incurred an Expence, which must lay heavy on my private Fortune, unless your 
Lordship shall think me worthy of some public Employment, in which I may be 
serviceable to Government, and which may at the same Time, repay me for the many 
Toils, and Hardships, I have suffered since January 1754 in the Service of my King. 

I am not Master of Words, proper to apologize to your Lordship, for presuming to 
take up so much of your Time, with the Detail of my Complaints; therefore must 
submit Them and myself to the Justice of your Determination, being with the greatest 


Respect. 


My Lord 
Your Lordship’s Most Obedient & Most Humble Servant 
Gro: MERCER 
Golden Square, 
April 11th 1766. 


[No endorsement appears on this document. It is George Mercer's Memorial of 
April 11, 1766.) 


17An account of Mercer’s experiences will be found in Freeman’s Washington, III, pp. 147-151. 


18There seems to be some discrepancy between the date given here for his departure to England 
and what was said at the Commons committee, when Nov. 28th appears as his date of departure 
from Virginia. In his examination on Feb. 12th, he was described, probably by himself, as having 
“arrived about three weeks ago” (i.e. c. Jan. 21st) from Virginia. document D. 


19] do not understand what Mercer meant by this, unless he was referring to the doubt men- 
tioned in note 15 above about the proclamation of 1763; or was contrasting the Provincial service 
with the Regular in the matter of a colonel’s ability in the latter to enjoy many perquisites e.g. 
stopping his men’s pay in return for providing their clothing. , 
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Uocument D.” 
(31 January 1766) 
Colonel Mercer George 
Left Virginia 28th Nov*. last 


What is the present Disposition of the province with regard to the Stamp Act. 

I did not find them altered while I stood, after I was obliged to resign, They were quiet 
as to the Distribution but their Minds not heated Apprehends if it was altered to 
execute it by force from the general Temper of the People that it would be resisted. 
What do you mean by executing it by force. 

I understand by force of Arms I believe from the Reception I met with it can’t be done 
without Opposition. 

Can the Act be carried into Execution without Military force. 

I thought not from the Temper I saw the people in. 

Do you mean anything else than preventing the Execution of it from having their 
Throats Cut.?! 

I believe no one will Attempt it without a Military Force. 

Who are the Judges of the Subordinate Courts Chosen* out of the Gentlemen of 
Property. 

To what Extent of property are Causes tried then in the Subordinate Courts. 


Any Sum from 30 Shillings and upw*. 
In the Supreme Court they cant bring a Cause under £20. 


Have the Judges in the Inferiour Courts any Sal. 
None — their Service is Voluntary. 


If their Temper is against the Stamp Act what force can oblige them to Act. 
None. 


Would they not rather submit to the Stamp Act than live without Law. 
I think not. 


20R27. Mercer’s examination before the Commons committee is printed here as it is 
written in these MS notes of the proceedings except for the addition of full stops at the end of 
each question and answer. The notes were eviden y taken at and some passages it will be 
noticed are not entirely intelligible. This is partly due to illlegibility and partly also because the 
questions have sometimes been omitted. The writers, (there were at least three working at the 
various sittings in turn), attempted to keep questions and answers distinct, and on the whole, 
did so. I have not, therefore, sought to distinguish between the two in any other way. Words in 
brackets with ? added, are suggested readings where the MS is illegible or contractions have been 
used. If the present version is compared with the extracts from Mercer's evidence given by 
Dr. Freeman in Vol. III, pp. 158-160 of Washington, some slight differences will be noted. ae 
are probably due to his having used the version of this evidence in the British Museum ( 
MSS 33030) or one derived from it. These four documents in the Sheffield Collection are all 


in excellent condition. 
21Should probably read “those charged with the execution of it,” or words to that effect. 
22From “Chosen” is, presumably, Mercer's reply. 
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Were there any legal Proceedings from the 1* to the 28% of Nov«. 

Not of any kind whatsoever. 

Can the People of Virginia live without the Administration of Justice. 

I believe the People seem so determ? that they will Live without. 

Breaches of the Peace are triable in their inferior Courts. 

How can the Judges be Compelled to act — It is Impossible — their Resignations were 
to the Governor nothing Compulsive upon them to accept their offices or to 

prevent their Resignation. 

What was the Dispositions of the Virginians three years ago. 

Not the least breath of Disloyalty. 

Did it use to be their Opinion that British Acts of Parliament ought to be received.** 

No. Nor now except in the Stamp Act. 
How many effective Men in Virginia from 16 to 60. 
Can’t tell. 


Withdrew. 
(12 February) (Col! Mercer called in) 


Arrived about 3 weeks ago from Virg* & the Stamp Act the General Subject of Con- 
versat® many Gentlemen of the Law — the Secretary the Speaker had made a Calculat® 
of the Duty of the Stamp Act to be 45000f panum. 

Nobody calculated under 35000f.. 

On whom would the Burthen of that fall. 

Generally reputed®6 to be on the poor people from the sums being very Triffling and 
the Act® so. 

Of what Description of people. 

[Their?] Debts of 30° 4-5£. 

Is there a Specie to pay the Tax in the Colony. 

Has been informed by the most eminent merchants that their is not a roth part of 
the sum required in the Province. 

Did you hear of Complaints of any other Grievances. 

Of several] Restrictions in General Terms. 

Did they in those complaints ever think of opposing any other Tax or come to a 
Resolution to that purpose. 

I never heard. 

23This that M in at least in America, until Nov. 28th. 
2#"Not” should surely be inserted after “ought.” 

2See below, during his second examination. He was clearly reluctant to discuss the use of 
force against his fellow-countrymen. 
This may be “reported.” 
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Did you Ever know of any actual opposition to any other Law or the authority of 
Parliament quest4. 

I have been absent for some time from the Colony and never heard any other Com 
plained of. 


What is the state of the Militia. 
in the year 1754 [&?] the Returns was 45000 men I am told now the actual Return is 


52000, has seen them often Exercised not so Exact in their Exercise has been on Duty 
in Action with them and they behaved well. 


If they should Resist would it not Require a considerable force to bring them to 
Obedience. 

Declines Answering. 

When you mentioned 45000f did you mean sterling money. 

Yes sterling money. 


What is the Calculat™ of Number of People. 


I have heard upwards of 400000. 


has read the Stamp Act. 


Is it then possible from the Taxable Commoditys that it should Amount to 20000f. 
I calculated myself 12000 which [I?] delivered it in at the Stamp Office.2? 


If the Stamp Act in Great Britain amounts only to 260000f. is the Calculat™ founded 
rightly. 

I can’t tell. 

What will the whole Tax produce throughout America. 

I never saw any Calculat®. 


Do you think the Litigation in that [country?] greater in proportion to the number of 
people than here. 
Never heard any calculation made. 


There are Lawsuits for small sums any above 20 shillings in the Cty Courts. 

They are Reckoned more Expensive than larger for the same stamps are Required for 
£5 as for 5000f. 

Sev!!? Bonds are given under £10 — from £10 to 20f I think the stamp is 6 pence on 
the Bond. 


Remembers a Clause “not before mentioned” and that the Bond vin} are 1of and 
upwards and the Bonds not spec are 2° 3 charg’. 


There are Inspectors appointed in Each District and they give notes for Tobacco and 
the Tobacco is Recoverable on these notes specific’. 


To what quantity of Tobacco are these obligations given. 
For 10 Ib of Tobacco from I¢ to 2%4 plb the Lawyers were of opinion that these notes 
were within the Act and that the Duty was in some Instances equal to the Tobacco — 


27Probably a mutilation of Mercer’s answer. For what looks like “which I,” read “When I 
should have . . .” ? 
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a Debt under 20 shillings is cognizable before a single Magistrate and they are of 
opinion this proceeding might be on a Stamp. In the Act no sum under 20 shillings 
is chargeable because the Act says only in a Court of Record and this is Recoverable 


before a single Magistrate. 
Isa Note as good as a Bond. 
It does not bear Interest. 
Penal Notes bear Interest. 
Do notes of hand ? require a stamp. 
Bonds do. 
If notes Carry Interest and thereby is as Effectual as a Bond will they Ever use a Bond. 
Tobacco notes are specified. 
Question repeated. 
The Law in many Cases require Bonds to be taken in Cases of Guardianship 
(Executorship?]. 
Will it do the Colony any harm to lay a Restriction on [suits as little?] above 20 
shillings. 
I should think these are only for Debt. 


| Would it be heard”8 [sic] or an oppress® to Restrain Cards and Dice by a Tax —I be- 


lieve it would be of Service if they were totally Banished. 
Would there be any Opposition if the Tax was only on Cards & Dice— 
I believe from the humour of the People they would not Submit to any thing with 
a stamp. 
I have heard the Complaint of Right and Oppression blended together But the think- 
ing People dont speak to*® plainly on the Right as others they Complain of the 
Oppression. 
If they wish to see Cards & Dice estirpated yet wo* there be an oppression considered. 
They are imported Stamp’d from hence. 
What objection wo‘ there be to a Tax on Cards & Dice. 
I dont know. 
Do you think yourself safe if you should go back to Virginia & have given Evidence in 
favour of the Stamp Act. 
I sh¢ never think myself in danger in any Part of the World from speakg the Truth. 
then I should never be afraid to go any where. 
Question repeated & objected to. 

Witness withdrew. 


Called in again 


28Probably should read “hard.” 
29Either “to” for “too,” or “So.” 
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Would not you be liable to Damage on your Return to Virginia if you gave Evidence 
in favour of the Stamp Act here — In favour of the Continuance of any Part of the 
Stamp Act. 

I think | know the people there to well that they wo not hurt any one for speaké the 
Truth — Certainly not liable to Damage for speaking the Truth. 

Did you think yourself liable to Damage for obeying an act of Parliament when you 
accepted your office of Stamp Deliverer. 

I did not then but I find myself mistaken. 


Would your giving Evidence to a matter of fact here be equal to the same Objection 
as acting as Stamp officer. 

Certainly not. 

Were any officers insulted for carrying an act into Execution. 

Never. 

Do you think any modification of the Stamp Act will quiet the minds of the People.” 
From the Humour I found and left them in I think no Modification will do. 

What will be the Consequence of enforcing the Stamp Act. 

God knows. 

What will be the Consequence of Repealing it. 

I sh imagine they will be totally satisfyed and well pleased. 

Do you think the repeal would reduce them to their Allegiance. 

Indeed I think so. 


If the Stamp Act is repealed will they Submit to any Tax. 

I never heard any Objection to any other Act than this but I cant look so far forward 
as to speak to what may happen. 

If any other Internal Tax however light was laid wo4 they be Contented. 

The Grand Objection was to any Internal Tax and this is the only Instance in which 
the Legislature has been opposed. 


On what Grounds did the Calculation there made amot to 450008. 

I was instructed in it by a Gentl & ordered to be Guided by him who made Calculation 
for the Treaty. 

On what Grounds did the Calculation there amot to 45000. 

From the Knowl of the Countries & [of ?] Taxes already laid the returns of the 
writs known. 

From that Tax does anything appear but the number of writs & suits. 

The Tax has been Calculated on Cheapest Law Suit to amot to 13s 6d Sterling. 

Its supposed where there is any kind of Defence it will amot to 20°. 

This was the lowest Calculation but some have said they have been concerned in Law 
Suits that wot amot to £30. 


Modification of the act rather than repeal was being canvassed at this time. The King 
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There is a Duty on Suits of Is Sterling on each Suit & process laid there. 

Js the Duty of 2s4d applicable to Bonds under 1of. 

Its the opinion of People there that they are Comprehended in the Words “act before 
ment‘,” 

If the Act shot be repealed under the Present Tumult wont it be an Encouragemt 
to the people to oppose any other Revenue Act.*! 

| must repeat that this is the only Revenue Act I sho* Object to I cant pretend to say 
but hope it wo* not lead them to object. 

May not Duties on Law proceeds* be a means of decreasing the Number of Law Suits. 
Certainly as Poor People will not be able to go to law. 

When does the [pt. ?]** Paper Currency terminate. 

The last in April 1769. 

What was the price of an Effective Male Slave before the Stamp Act took Place. 

Ihave given 80f for a works Slave. 

When you came away what was the price. 

I saw some sold at 50£ & 4of. 

Is told the Lands have fallen in Proportion. 

There are 133,000 Tytheables. 

From 15 to 60 The Slaves at 40,000. 

The rest 93,000. 

If the Stamp Act was to be Repealed wo4 not the Americans think their Riots & 
Tumults & Stop to the Trade had been the Occasion of it. 

That might be I am of Opinion but I sh scarce think they wo4 Imagine themselves 
able to frighten the People of Great Britain I shoud scarce imagine they wo* think 
that to be the Cause. 

Have you made the Calculation on your knowledge of the Expence of Law Suits. 

I never made any myself but what I found in the Newspapers. 

The Gov appoints the officers of the Militia. 

Is the 52000 Militia on foot. 

They are regularly disciplined by an Adjutant & full officered. 

Did the Exch? fall on the Stamp Act taks place. 

They settled the Exchange at the ri8 of the Ct at 622 pct. 

It fell in 2 days to 50. 

Did this fall proceed from the Act taking Place or the Obstruction to it. 

Neither to the Want of Money. 


Knows some Planters that have gone into the Manufacturing way. 
Two Gent told me they had each taken off 40 Hands I saw the Rope Walk of one. 


31Cf. Burke’s on American Taxation (1774) — “Their cant is this: ‘All the disturbances 
in America have created by the repeal of the Stamp Act’ ”. 
52“present”’? 
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Has the Bounty on Hemp been of advantage. 

1 was told the Act laid them under such Difficulty that they could not get their Money, 
What obstructions. 

The Naval Officer Examin8 the Bulk & its remains here a certain time. 

Have not the Colony of Virginia given Encouragement to pasture. 

I saw a particular Instance of it. 

What Cattle were fed on those Grounds. 

Of all sorts Black Cattle Sheep. 

Has there been any Prohibition ag* kills Lambs. 

They have ent into such Engagem* not to buy any Lambs but to [Mt ?] 

Will it be necessary for you to Employ a number of Subdistributors & can you find 


them. 
The Scheme I had formed for distribution wo4 have required 25 under Distributors, 


At that time I co? not have got them. 

Why did You leave Virginia. 

Finds an opposition — The Gov* wo not let me Resign & the people wo not let me 
Execute it. I thot it my Duty to return to inform the psons appoints me. 

The Duty of I.3 on Writs expires in Apr’ 1769. 

What is the Dutys on the same kind of writts. 

The same I.3. 

Has not the Idea of Oppression awakened the idea of right. 

I bel so. 

The sooner that opposition [sic] is removed will not the Idea of Right be quieted. 
The sooner the Cause is removed to be sure the Effect will Cease. 

Do you mean by the Cause removing the right of Great Britain to exercise the power 


of Imposing internal Taxes. 
I speak only From what I was told there. 


Withdrew. 


[No endorsement appears on this document. It is a copy of George Mercer's evi- 
dence, made at the time of the actual hearings, at the Commons Committee on the 


Stamp Act.] 
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THE RICHMOND THEATRE, 1780-1790 


by Martin Stapies SHockLey* 


Interest in the threatre in Williamsburg, site of America’s first theatre, 
has been great; and much has been written about the theatre in the capital 
city of colonial Virginia. Less research has been devoted to the early theatre 
in Richmond, partly because Richmond, being inland, developed later than 
the coastal cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, all of which 
had well-established theatres before the first company of actors came to 
Richmond. 

Richmond's importance as a cultural center may be dated from 1779, 
when Richmond superceded Williamsburg as the state capital. Burned by 
Benedict Arnold in 1781, Richmond was rebuilt after the war, and at the 
time of the earliest recorded theatrical activity it was a flourishing little city 
of about two thousand population, the capital and, despite the claims of 
such ¢ompetitors as Alexandria and Petersburg, the cultural center of 
Virginia. 

The date and circumstances of the beginning of the theatre in Richmond 
are unknown. We may conjecture that colonial acting companies, which 
usually traveled by water, came up the river from Williamsburg to play in 
the little village at the falls of the James. If they did, they left no record, 
which certainly does not prove that they did not. It may be equally reason- 
able to assume that the first company of actors came after the war to play in 
the new capital city some time in the early 1780’s. Where they acted, and 
what sort of building they performed in, is also unknown. Mordecai says, 
‘The very first dramatic performance in Richmond was, as I have heard, 
in a wooden house, large in that day, which stood in the rear of the old 
jail CRose’s Brig), and which, if I mistake not, was demolished only a few 
years ago.” What other early, lost performances there may have been, 
temain in the realm of hearsay and conjecture. 


*Mr. Shockly, who attended the University of Richmond, Duke University and the University 
of North Carolina, is at present Professor of English, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 
For many years he has been interested in the history of the Richmond Theatre, making extensive 
tesearch in Richmond newspapers and for play bills. He plans to publish a book on the Richmond 
theatre at an early date. 

1Samuel Mordecai, Virginia, Especially Richmond, in By-Gone Days, Richmond, West & 
Johnston, 1860, p. 198. 
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That Richmond had other forms of diversion we know. Newspapers 
carried notices of horse races and cock fights. There was even, as early as 
1785, a library. On Saturday, July 30, 1785, The Virginia Gazette Or 
General Advertiser carried the following notice: 

The Richmond Library being now opened near the house of Mr. Greanes, the 
Subscribers may draw books on Monday, at the stated hours. Such persons as wish to 
become members of the Library Society, will please leave their names with the 
Librarian, that the same may be communicated to the Directors, in whom the right 
of admission is vested. 


Both the sporting and the literary were doubtless in attendance when “On 
Thursday last the Common Hall of this City gave an elegant entertainment 
to the citizens, at which were present his Excellency the Governor, the 
Officers of State and a numerous company of gentlemen. The whole was 
conducted with great propriety and decorum.” 

Christian and Stanard alike refer to the incorporation of the city in 1782. 
Christian says that the first meeting of the Common Hall, or city council, 
was on July 3, 1782, and that a housing ordinance in regard to buildings 
on Main Street was among its first acts. He continues, “It was also ordered 
that Mr. Ryan, manager of the theatre in the city, render an account of the 
number of plays he has performed in the city since the last settlement and 
pay the tax thereon, else the permission granted him would be suspended 
until the payment was made.”* Stanard says, “Richmond Town received 
its charter as a city in May 1782. . . . It also granted Mr. Ryan, manager 
of the theatre permission to renew his license. His playhouse was only a 
shanty on lower Main Street, but it is refreshing to know that the people 
had even that in those bleak times.”* 

The records of the Common Hall are themselves vague. Under date of 
June 3, 1784, appears the following entry: 

Application having been made to the Hall by Mr. Dennis Ryan, Manager of a 
Company of Comedians for permission to perform public exhibitions on the Stage, 
theatrical and amusing, within this City, under such restraint as the Common Hall 
shall deem expedient, and it being the sense of the Hall that such permission be 
extended to them and that a Committee to confer with Mr. Ryan may best adopt and 
devise the necessary restraints. 


2The Virginia Gazette Or the American Advertiser, Saturday, July 27, 1782. Under dateline 
“Richmond, July 27.” 

SW. Asbury Christian, Richmond, Her Past and Present, Richmond, L. H. Jenkins, 1912, p. 22 

4Mary Newton Stanard, Richmond, Its People and Its Story, Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1923, p. 45- 
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Resolved that Mr. Recorder, Mr. Foushee, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. 
Adams, or any three of them be appointed a Committee to prepare and devise neces- 
sary restraints or regulations and report the same to the Mayor, who is thereupon 
authorized to License such exhibitions in conformity thereto. 


There is no record of the “restraints or regulations” which were devised. 
That Ryan may have intended to mollify or persuade the Hall is indicated 
by the following entry for Saturday, July 10, 1784: 

Mr. Ryan having applied for permission to present a piece for the benefit of the City. 

Ordered that it be signified to Mr. Ryan upon his particular desire that he hath 
permission of the Hall to present any theatrical piece or pieces for the benefit of the 
City, And that Mr. Boyd be appointed to receive the amount of such benefits and 
make report thereof to the next Hall.6 


If such were his intention, his Saturday success was turned into Monday 
failure, as indicated by the following entry on the next page, dated July 12: 

Resolved that Mr. Ryan be informed, that the Hall are convinced, from his offer of 
a benefit, for the use of the City, of his polite attention to it; but that they do not 
conceive themselves at liberty to apply any part of the produce thereof to the emolu- 
ment of the Corporation. 

Resolved that the Order of Saturday last upon which the foregoing Resolution is 
founded, be Rescinded. 


Yet it appears that Ryan did perform plays in Richmond. The following 
entry in the records of the Hall dated December 13, 1784, seems to be the 
one referred to by both Christian and Stanard: 

Ordered that the Mayor be requested to notify to Mr. Ryan Manager of the Theatre 
in this City, that unless he render an account of the number of plays which he has 
performed within the same since his last Settlement and pay the tax arising thereon, 
that the permission granted him by a former Hall for performing in this City be 
suspended until such payment be made, and that in future a like settlement be made 
Weekly.’ 


Unfortunately, records of whatever settlement was made are not pre- 
served. Details are lacking, but apparently Ryan’s Company acted in Rich- 
mond between June and December, 1784. Mention of like settlement in 
the future indicates the probability of performances after this latter date. 

Whether Ryan’s company continued their performances for a year or 
more, or went away and returned, or whether some other company came to 

5Records of the Common Hall of the City of Richmond, I, 63. 


®Ibid., I, 65. 
MIbid., 1, 86. 
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Richmond in 1785 is uncertain, but the following entry in the records of 
the Hall dated November 14, 1785, indicates theatrical activity at that time; 

Resolved that the Mayor be requested to inform the Managers of the playhouse 
that they must decline all representation of plays in this City unless they will let 
their seats on the following terms, to wit: each side Box to be numbered and to 
issue not more than twelve tickets for each Box at 8 s. each, front Box 6 s. pitt 4 s! 


Whether the boxes were numbered as directed by the Hall or whether the 
Hall again reversed itself is uncertain from the following entry three days 
later, November 17: “It was agreed unanimously by those who were present, 
that Mr. Mayor be requested to inform the managers of the Theatre that 
they shall be permitted to continue their plays in this City, upon the same 
terms as usual.” The significance of these entries is their statement that 
there was in Richmond at this time a “playhouse,” or “Theatre,” a building 
with side boxes, front boxes, and “pitt.” A building so equipped may be 
taken as evidence of some considerable theatrical activity. 

This theatre may have been the wooden house in the rear of Rose’s Brig, 
of which Mordecai had heard. Mordecai, however, briefly passes over this 
theatre for what he terms “the first regular theatre opened in the city.” It 
was the well known Academy of Alexander Quesnay. On the basis of the 
Common Hall records, however, it seems reasonable to assume that Ques 
nay’s Academy became the second regular theatre opened in Richmond. 
The first, I believe, was the one in which Dennis Ryan’s Company of 
of Comedians performed in 1784. 

Dennis Ryan was the manager of a company which played in New York 
between June 19 and October 25, 1783. The company, characterized by 
George C. D. Odell as “not particularly strong,” included, besides Mr., Mrs., 
and Master Ryan, Heard, Lewis, Wall, Davids, Brown, Walker, Roussel, 
Atherton, Jones, Coffy, Mrs. Garrison, Mrs. Potter, Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Fitzgerald. With the exception of Mrs. Fitzgerald, who left 
the company in New York, we may assume that these were the members 
of the company that Ryan brought to Richmond. During their New York 
season they acted typical eighteenth century fare, including The Grecian 
Daughter, The Lying Valet, The Fatal Discovery, The Cheats of Scapin, 
The West Indian, The Fair Penitent, She Stoops to Conquer, Jane Shore, 
George Barnwell, Isabella, Douglas, Richard III, The Recruiting Officer, 
Macbeth, High Life Below Stairs.’ These plays were probably acted in 


8Ibid., I, 116. 
9George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1927-1949, I, 226-228. 
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Richmond as in New York. Although both plays and players are conjectural, 
there seems reasonable evidence to hypothecate a theatrical season in Rich- 
mond in 1784. 

We know more about Richmond's second theatre, which began as an 
academy in 1785. Of this academy, and its use as a theatre, Mordecai writes: 

The site chosen by M. Quesnay and on which he erected his Academy is the square 
on which the Monumental Church and the Medical College now stand, the grounds 
extending from those lower points up Broad and Marshall to 12th street. The Academy 
stood nearly on the spot where the Carleton house stands. . . . 

The extensive square, with the Academy-building on it, became the property of 
West and Bignal, or some other English actors, who managed the theatres in all the 
Southern States. They converted the Academy into one, and here the tragic and 
comic muses first excited the tears and smiles — in an edifice devoted to them — of a 
Richmond audience.!° 


The Virginia Gazette and Independent Chronicle for August 6, 1785, 
carried an advertisement of Quesnay’s Academy, quoting tuition fees for 
instruction in drawing, fencing, dancing, languages, and music. Quesnay 
stated that “The school will positively be opened on the 26th instant,” and 
that his intention was to hold school three days each week in Richmond 
and three in Petersburg until he could “induce the inhabitants of one of 
those places to fix his Academy.” There was no mention of plans for 
theatrical productions in the Academy. Again on Saturday, September 24, 
Quesnay advertised the “Richmond Academy,” stating that “The different 
Schools of the Academy are at present attended by M. Quesnay next door 
to Capt. Mitchells, opposite the Bridge.” He scheduled “Drawing, French, 
Music, &c” in the forenoon, dancing in the afternoon. , 

Not until the following spring was there mention of a theatre. Quesnay’s 
academy had, apparently, outgrown the schoolhouse “next door to Capt. 
Mitchells,” and a new building was projected. The Virginia Gazette and 
Independent Chronicle on Wednesday, May 17, 1786, printed more than 
acolumn on the Academy, mostly Quesnay’s address to his subscribers in 
which he informed them that “a delightful situation containing near 3 acres, 
and bordering on the Main street upon Shockoe hill, being already pur- 
chased for the buildings and garden, and the subscriptions at this time ex- 
ceeding 1,000f.” assured a successful opening by the beginning of next 
winter. In this address Quesnay proposed six trustees, among whose duties 
would be “to limit and direct the number, and arrangement of balls, con- 


Mordecai, op. cit., pp. 207-208. 
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certs, theatrical and other public entertainments.” In the last paragraph of 
his address, he said, 

As one chief encouragement to the Masters who shall be employed by M. 
in the Academy, must flow from the public entertainments to be promoted therein, 
the price of teaching from time to time, will greatly depend on the success of such 
entertainments, and the public favor that is extended to them. 


Below Quesnay’s address is published the minutes of the meeting at which 
the address was delivered. Trustees were appointed, and Benjamin Lewis 
was authorized to contract for the building. It was decided that possession 
be immediately given Quesnay “of the land purchased of Dr. Turpin by 
John Harvie for the use of the said Academy.” 


On Wednesday, August 30, 1786, The Virginia Gazette and Independent 


- Chronicle carried a half-column advertisement of the Academy. Quesnay set 


the date of opening on September 4 and printed details of rules, curricula, 
etc. In the second paragraph, he stated: 


As the Hall of the Academy will be for a short time occupied by Messrs. Hallam and 
Henry, as a Theatre, during their residence in this City, the Scholars shall be attended 
to as usual in the same private House now occupied for that Purpose. And the same 
Decorum will be kept, until the wings of the Academy shall be built, in Order that 
the Scholars have no Communication with the Theatre — and to keep that Decency 
requisite for such a public School. 


The notice is dated Richmond, August 28, 1786, and signed “A. M. 
Quesnay.” 
The news columns of the same issue carried the following item: 


We are well informed, that the Old American Company of Comedians, (under 
the direction of Messrs. Hallam and Henry) which has performed with such eclat 
at New York, has obtained permission to perform in this City next October, when a 
spacious Theatre on Shockhoe-hill, will be built for their reception, by Messrs. Booker 
and Bell. 


This “spacious Theatre on Shockoe-hill” was evidently Quesnay’s Academy. 


Again on Wednesday, September 13, 1786, Quesnay advertised his 
Academy. His advertisement concluded with the following notice: 


N. B. The Academy-Hall being intended to be occupied occasionally as a Theatre 
seems to astonish some persons; but they are requested to look over the Subscription 
and Resolves, and they will see that it always was intended as such, as an Encourage 
ment to the Masters to help supporting them genteely, in Case their respective 
Schools should not answer constantly the Purpose. 
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The Hallam and Henry Company played in Richmond during the 
autumn of 1786. Only one contemporary notice exists from their season. 
On Saturday, October 28, 1786, The Virginia Gazette and Independent 
Chronicle carried this advertisement: “Theatre: Monday Evening, Alexan- 
der the Great; or, the Rival Queens, and the Poor Soldier.” Monday was 
October 30. The same issue carried this further theatrical notice: “Theatre: 
The Public are respectfully informed the Subscriber will attend every Mon- 
day Morning from 8 to 10 o'clock, at his Office in the house on Shockhoe- 
hill, lately occupied by Mr. Dixon, to pay any demands against the Old 
American Company.” The notice is dated Richmond, October 20, 1786, 
and signed “John Henry.” 

The Old American Company of Lewis Hallam and John Henry was 
the best known company of actors in 18th century America. It played all 
the theatrical centers of the colonies, and later of the early Republic. The 
scant records from the Richmond newspapers are supplemented by Horn- 
blow, who writes: 

Hallam and Henry, on closing their John Street Theatre season in New York, 
August 2, 1786, went to Baltimore, where a new theatre had been erected on Philpot’s 
Hill. The season was very brief, ending September 12, Sheridan’s two comedies “The 
School for Scandal” and “The Rivals” being features of the repertoire. Following 
this engagement the company went to Richmond, Virginia, where the new theatre 
had been erected by Alexander Quesnay, and opened there on October 10, 1786, with 
‘The School for Scandal,” subsequent bills being “Alexander the Great” and “The 
Poor Soldier.” The Richmond season closed late in the fall of 1786." 


The Poor Soldier, a musical farce by John O’Keeffe, had been first acted 
at Covent Garden in 1783. It was acted in New York on December 2, 1785, 
and in Philadelphia on January 22, 1787. It was one of the most popular 
afterpieces in the early nineteenth century American theatre, and was acted 
frequently in Richmond. 

Alexander the Great, or The Rival Queens, a tragedy by Nathaniel Lee, 
had been first acted at Drury Lane in 1677. Its first performance in America 
had been in Philadelphia on December 30, 1768. It was first given in New 
York at the John Street Theatre on February 24, 1769. 

Famous for its acting roles, filled with occasional flashes of rhetorical splendor, 
appealing to the women because of its passionate interpretation of love, and to the 
men by its martial and manly parts, The Rival Queens held the boards as long as the 
tradition of declamatory eloquence survived in the theatre.'2 


Arthur Hornblow, A History of the Theatre in America from Its Beginnings to the Present 


Tims, B. 1919, I, 169. 
acmillan and Howard Mumford Jones, Plays of the Restoration and Eighteenth 
i. New Yak, Henry Holt and Co., 1931, p. 131. 
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It was acted in Richmond again on October 9, 1811, and on July 9, 1819, 
and in Charleston as late as 1835. 

Odell quotes an advertisement for the New York presentation on July 3, 
1786: 

In act second, the TrRruMPHAL ENTRY of Alexander into Babylon, with a display of 
Armorial Trophies, Spoils, Ensigns, &c. descriptive of his Conquest. — The procession 
will close with a GRAND TRIUMPHAL CAR, after the manner of the ancient Macedonians, 
In act fourth, a GRAND BANQUET, in which will be introduced the song of “Thou like 
the Glorious Sun,” from the Opera of Artaxerxes. With new Scenery, illuminations, 
&e, &c.!3 


Could we assume that the Richmond production was of comparable 
magnificance? 

_ Other plays in the repertoire of the company at this time included As You 
Like It, Hamlet, Richard III, The Tempest, The Merchant of Venice, 
Catharine and Petruchio, Venice Preserved, The School for Scandal, 
Douglas, Jane Shore, High Life Below Stairs, The Gamester, The West 
Indian, The Lying Valet, The Padlock, and The Critic, all of which were 
produced during the New York season between November 21, 1785, and 
August 2, 1786. Since this list is typical of conventional eighteenth century 
billing, we might reasonably suppose that these were the plays acted in 
Richmond during the season of 1786. 

At this time the Hallam and Henry Company was a strong one, contain- 
ing an adequate number of able actors, among whom were Wignell, Woolls, 
Biddle, Heard, Ryan, Mr. and Mrs. Morris, Mr. and Mrs. Harper, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenna, their son I. Kenna, Mrs. Remington, Miss Tuke (later Mrs. 
Hallam), and Miss Storer (later Mrs. Henry). The members of the com- 
pany most probably played in Richmond the roles which they had previously 
played in New York, although we must again depend upon conjecture in 
the absence of playbills and newspaper advertisements. 

Two items from contemporary Richmond newspapers are interesting as 
indications of public opinion in relation to the theatre. On September 20, 
1786, the Virginia Independent Chronicle carried an article on the hot 
political issue of paper currency. 

Is it not astonishing that any man in his sober senses, should presume to oppose the 
excessive clamour of certain descriptions of men for a paper currency, — when we find, 


that bets are running only from 1 to 15 guineas, that no more than £600 will be taken 
by Messrs. Hallam and Henry, on the three first nights of opening their Theatre in 


13George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1927-1949, I, 246. 
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the new Church — new Academy I mean — in this city, the ensuing October — and, 
that the Company after a stay of six weeks, will not take more than £1500 clear money 
out of the State? ; 

The writer's satire is obvious; the source of his theatrical information is 
unknown. 

Whether Hallam and Henry left the state with £1500 clear money after a 
season of six weeks is an interesting speculation; but after they were gone 
Alexander Quesnay felt obliged to explain again the actors’ use of the 
Academy. His advertisement in the Virginia Independent Chronicle on 
November 22 and in the Virginia Gazette on November 30, 1786, includes 
the following explanation, the apologetic tone of which indicates an attempt 
to placate opposition or to mollify criticism. 

Although it has been always understood, that theatrical Amusements should be set 
on foot occasionally in the Academy, nevertheless, the respect M. Quesnay has for his 
Subscribers, will, and as he wishes to please them generally, makes him lament the 
necessity in which he is obliged to make Use of this Privilege, which occasion some 
Persons to imagine the Academy was forgotten, for the Theatre. 

If M. Quesnay had Property enough of his own, he would think it more honorable 
to spend it in the Support of his Academy and set apart the Theatre: But if it should 
be considered impartially, and without Prejudice, that he has already spent 1200f 
of his own, (above the subscription for the Building) that he must procure all kind 
of Instruments and give a great Salary and Encouragement to able Masters — that he 
has no other Funds to pay the Building, and support the Scheme, but the Income of 
his Labor and Industry — It cannot be expected that above all, in the beginning, the 
Scholars alone could defray such an Expence, without being prejudicial to them — 
Therefore it must appear to every impartial Person that if theatrical Amusements 
could be carried on so decently, as not to interfere with the Schools, that the profits 
arising from them, cannot be employed in a better Use. At the same Time, in M. 
Quesnay’s hands, it will be a means of giving Credit to the Indents, Certificates, and 
Civil-List; his Intention is, (if possible) to receive them at the Theatre, at Current 
Price, as well as Country Produce — such a mode as could only be adopted by an 
inhabitant. 

The reference to Indents, Certificates, and Civil-List indicates concern 
for the currency, while acceptance of country produce at the box office 
would establish a Barter Theatre in Richmond about a century and a half 
before a similar solution to similar financial difficulty was found in Abingdon. 

Paper currency and country produce notwithstanding, the ladies and 
gentlemen of Richmond were offered instruction in elegance and grace 
when on January 18, 1787, Mr. Capus “From the Royal Opera in Paris” 
advertised in The Virginia Gazette the opening of his “Dancing School, at 
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his house of Shockoe Hill, (Clately occupied by Mr. Quesnay_) opposite the 
Capitol.” Mr. Capus advertised to teach “the plain minuet, the minuet 
of the Graces, the Hunting, the minuet de la Cour, with their respective 
gavottes, the Allemande, with all the steps and figures for Cotillions, Country 
Dances, and the Hornpipe.” He also taught French and music: harpsichord, 
forte piano, violin, German flute, guitar, and violoncello. 

Gentlemen who may have considered Professor Capus’ curriculum inade 
quate to their educational aspirations must have welcomed Mons. Veack 
who advertised in The Virginia Gazette on February 22, 1787, that he had 
“opened a house in the back street, at the foot of Col. Adam’s hill,” where 
he would teach “the Art of Fencing.” Terms were one guinea at entrance 
and eighteen shillings per month. 


Evidently Mr. Capus’ instruction, and not Mons. Veack’s was turned to 
account on Saturday the seventeenth of March, St. Patrick’s Day, when 
“the Sons of Hibernia, in this city, gave an elegant Ball at the Capitol, 
where there was a brilliant assembly of upwards of 400 Ladies and Gentle 
men from the City and its vicinity, and the evening spent in the utmost 
decorum and festivity.”" 

On March 8, 1787, The Virginia Gazette published a column of “airs 
from the favorite Comic Opera of the Poor Soldier.” The airs were con 
tinued in the issues of March 15, 22, and 29. Apparently they were favora- 
bly received, for on May 17 the Gazette advertised as “just published The 
Poor Soldier a Comic Opera, in two acts.” Advertisements of the play ran 
in the paper for several months. 


Richmond should have been familiar with the play by the time the 
Gazette carried this announcement on September 20, 1787: “The Theatre 
at Baltimore, was opened on the 27th ult. by The Old American Company 
of Comedians, under the direction of Messrs. Hallam and Henry, with the 
tragedy of the Gamester, and the Comic Opera of the Poor Soldier.” 


Dormant theatrical interests doubtless sprouted as Richmond read the 


following notice: 


We hear from Petersburg that the New-Emissioned Company of Comedians, under 
the old Veteran V-S, shortly intend to shew new and old faces in a new style at the 
Old Theatre in this city.— And however strange it may appear —’tis said they are 
chiefly from Old and New England and e’en part of the Old and New American 
Company of Comedians. 


14Virginia Independent Chronicle, Wednesday, March 21, 1787. 
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This tidbit of stylistic whimsy appeared in the Virginia Independent 
Chronicle on October 10, 1787. Within a month the company was in 
Richmond. 

The Richmond season evidently opened between October 10 and Novem- 
ber 8, 1787, when the first advertisement appeared in the Virginia Gazette. 


BY PERMISSION 

On Monday evening next at the New Theatre, Shockhoe Hill, will be performed 
for the benefit of Mrs. Smallwood, Shakespeare’s Historical Play, call’d King Henry 
the 4th, with the Humours of Sir John Falstaff. 

To which will be added Miss in Her Teens, or The Medley of Lovers. 

Comic Songs &c. &c. As will be expressed in the bills of the Day. 

Box 4 c. 6 d.—Pitt 3 s.— Tickets to be had at Mr. Nicolson’s Printing Office, 
Mr. Anderson’s tavern, the office of the Theatre, and of Mrs. Smallwood. 


Henry IV seems a poor choice for Mrs. Smallwood. Usually a benefit 

ce found the beneficiary in a favorite role, likely a title role or a 

starring role; I doubt that Mrs. Smallwood played Falstaff. Henry IV was 
acted in Richmond twice in 1811. 

Miss in Her Teens, a farce by Garrick, was first acted at Covent Garden 
in 1747. It was acted in New York in 1751, and in Philadelphia in 1754. 
There are records of two performances in Richmond in 1804 and four in 
1806. 

“Monday evening next” was the twelfth of November. There may have 
been earlier performances, since benefits usually came toward the close of 
the season. At this time the Virginia Gazette was a weekly, so all per- 
formances were not advertised. Even at times when we may reasonably 
expect to find theatrical advertisements they do not appear, and at times we 
must depend upon incomplete files of early newspapers. The “bills of the 
Day” have not survived. 

One week later, on Thursday, November 15, the Virginia Gazette carried 
another theatrical notice: 

At the New Theatre on Shockhoe Hill, on Saturday evening next, Nov. 17, 1787, 
will be presented the Comedy of the Recruiting Officer. 

To which will be added a dramatic satire, called Lethe; or Aesop in the Shades. 


Tickets were to be had as before except for Mrs. Smallwood. The per- 
formance on November 17 was advertised “For the purpose of finishing the 
Academy.” By “finishing” is meant, we presume, adding the two wings 
that Quesnay had mentioned earlier. The main hall of the Academy was 
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being used by the players, who may have paid, or helped to pay, for their 
use of the building by this benefit. 

Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer was one of the most popular plays of the 
eighteenth century American stage. It was performed in New York, Charles 
ton, and Philadelphia, but we have a record of only this one performance 
in Richmond. Lethe, a dramatic satire by Garrick, also appears only this once 
in the Richmond records. It had been acted in New York in 1751 and in 
Philadelphia in 1759. 

The next advertisement which has been located appeared in the Virginia 
Independent Chronicle on November 21: 


BY PERMISSION 


At the New Theatre, on Shockhoe Hill, this Evening, Wednesday, Nov. 21, 178), 
will be presented Shakespeare’s celebrated Comedy of the Merchant of Venice. 


To which will be added a Farce, call’d The Vintner Trick’d; or, The White Fox 
Chas’. 
No person on any account can be admitted behind the Scenes. — 
Vivat Respublica 


The Merchant of Venice had been acted in New York in 1768 and in 
Philadelphia in 1776. It was acted again in Richmond in 1793 and in 1811. 
The Vintner Trick’d had been acted in Charleston on October 31, 1786, 
where it was advertised as a “farce.” Trick Upon Trick, identified by Odell 
as a Harlequin pantomime, had been acted in New York on August 23, 
1783. Trick Upon Trick, or The White Fox Chas’d which was acted in 
Richmond on July 23, 1791, was described as a “comedy in two acts.” It 
seems probable, however, that it was all the same piece. Designations of 
afterpieces were not always accurate. Apparently this was one of the many 
Harlequin pantomimes which served as popular afterpieces everywhere. 
What seems a reasonable assumption from the titles is confirmed by the 
fact that the production of The Vintner Trick’d, or The White Fox Chas‘ 
in Richmond in 1787 and of Trick Upon Trick, or The White Fox Chas‘ 
in New York in 1783 was by the same company, The Dennis Ryan com- 
pany, which had been in Richmond in 1784. 

In the advertisements of this season only one name, Mrs. Smallwood, has 
been mentioned as a member of the company. The later advertisements, 
however, enable us to identify what was probably the entire acting strength 
of the company. The Virginia Gazette for November 29 named three actors: 
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BY PERMISSION 
At the New Theatre, Shockhoe Hill, on Friday Evening, Nov. 30th, 1787, will be 
presented the Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. 
In Act 2d, a Masquerade and Dance 
End of the 4th Act, a Funeral Procession, and Solemn Dirge. 
The Vocal Parts by Mrs. Giffard, Mr. Kidd, and Mr. Wells. 
To which will be added a Farce call’d The Citizen. 


This advertisement informs us also that “Doors will be opened at half past 
five, and the performance begin precisely at half past 6 o'clock.” Presumably 
these hours were kept through the season, since no others are mentioned in 
other notices. 

Romeo and Juliet was popular on the eighteenth century American stage. 
It was acted in New York as early as 1754 and in Philadelphia in 1759. It 
was acted again in Richmond on December 31, 1795, when it was adverti 
as altered by Garrick.” Almost certainly Garrick’s version was acted in 
Richmond in 1787. 

The Citizen, a farce by Arthur Murphy, was first acted at Drury’ Lane 
in1761. It was acted in New York in 1768 and in Philadelphia in 1766. It 
was acted again in Richmond in 1791. 

There is record of only one other performance this season. The Virginia 
Gazette of December 6 carried an advertisement of the program for Friday, 
December 7, “The last night but one of the Company’s Performing in this 
City.” The performance was for the benefit of Mr. Bisset with the following 
explanation: “The Company of Comedians respectfully inform the Public 
that the above benefit is given Mr. Bisset for the generous assistance rendered 
them by him.” Mr. Bisset was a member of the acting troupe, but what 
“generous assistance” other than acting he rendered the company we do 
not know. This advertisement names the members of the troupe: 

At the New Theatre (Shockhoe Hill) on Friday Evening, December the 7th, 
1787, will be Presented the Beggar’s Opera the characters by Mr. Kidd, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Welles, Mr. Lake, Mr. Bisset, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Rankin (being his first appear- 
ance on this stage) Mrs. Gifford, Miss Gordon, Mrs. Smallwood, Mrs. Parsons, and 
Polly by Mrs. Rankin (late Mrs. Remington), being her first appearance on the 
stage of this city, these two years. 


Mrs. Remington had been a member of the Hallam and Henry company 
which had opened the new theatre in Richmond in the fall of 1785. Among 
the others, Lewis and Mrs. Parsons had been members of the Dennis Ryan 
company which had played in Richmond in 1784. 
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The afterpiece for the evening was “Macklin’s celebrated Farce of Love 
A-La-Mode” which was offered “by Particular desire.” The advertisement 
gives the following cast of characters: 


Sir Archy Macfarcafm (a Scotchman) Mr. Bisset 
Squire Groom (a Newmarket Jockey) Mr. Welles 
Beau Mordecai (an English Jew) Mr. Lake 
Sir Theodore Goodchild Mr. Lewis 
Servant Mr. Parsons 
Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghan (an Irishman) Mr. Kidd 
Charlotte Miss Gordon 


The evening was enlivened by “Singing by Mr. Bisset, and Mr. Welles” 
between the pieces, and “the Comic Song of ‘Four-and-twenty fidlers all in 
a Row’ ” by Mr. Bisset after the farce to conclude the evening. Tickets were 
on sale “at Mr. Nicolson’s Printing office, at Mr. Rawlin’s tavern, at Mr. 
Trower’s tavern, of Mr. Bisset, and at the Theatre.” 

The Beggar's Opera as performed in Richmond was probably the “altere- 
tion of Gay's ballad opera” by Edward Thompson which had been first 
acted at Covent Garden on Nov. 8, 1777," although the play in earlier 
form had been acted in New York in 1750 and in Philadelphia in 1759. 
Love-A-La-Mode, a farce by Charles Macklin, had been first acted at Drury 
Lane in 1759. It was acted in both New York and Philadelphia in 1768. 

Since the advertisement identified this evening as the “last night but 
one,” we may hypothecate one more, the last of the season. With 
probability we may hypothecate other performances in addition to the five 
of which records exist. It is altogether probable that a one-month season, 
opening early in November and closing early in December, was played. We 
have records of performances on Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. 
If we assume four performances each week for a month, we assume thirty 
two plays acted on sixteen nights. We have ten titles: Henry IV, Miss im 
Her Teens, The Recruiting Officer, Lethe, The Merchant of Venice, Trick 
Upon Trick, Romeo and Juliet, The Citizen, The Beggar's Opera and 
Love-A-La-Mode. From the repetition of names in the bill of December 7, 
we would say that the acting strength of the company was twelve, seven men 
and five women: Miss Gordon, Mrs. Gifford, Mrs. Smallwood, Mrs. Par- 
sons, Mrs. Rankin; and Bisset, Lake, Lewis, Welles, Parsons, Kidd, and 
Rankin. Benefits for Mrs. Smallwood and Mr. Bisset indicate that they 


15Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, Cambridge, The University 
Press, 1927, p. 311. 
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played leading roles, or possibly that they performed some additional service 
such as painting scenery. 

During the 1780's we can identify three companies of players in Rich- 
mond; of these the strongest was undoubtedly the Hallam and Henry 
Company which opened the new theatre in the fall of 1786. We can 
reasonably establish three seasons: one in 1784-85, one in the fall of 1786, 
and one in the fall of 1787. No playbills are known to exist. Careful search 
of extant Richmond newspapers has revealed only six theatrical notices, one 
in 1786 and five in 1787. Early histories of the American theatre contain 
slight information; contemporary research (especially Odell, Pollock, and 
Willis) is valuable for checking and comparing records. This present study 
indicates considerable theatrical activity, of which few and scattered records 
remain. 

There are no records of theatrical activity in 1788 or 1789. During these 
two years entertainment in Richmond was scarce. On April 2, 1788 the 
Virginia Independent Chronicle carried a notice of a camel “lately imported 
from Asia” which was on view at Mr. Adams's Livery Stable for the space of 
ten or twelve days at the price of one shilling sixpence each. On August 21, 
1788, R. Villiers advertised “Eidophusikon, or Moveing Pictures . . . at the 
old Theatre in this city.” Although the exhibition had to be postponed 
because of the indisposition of the artist (Villiers had the “dumb ague”) and 
the badness of the weather, we may pause briefly to acclaim this precursor 
of D. W. Griffith and Walt Disney. After the “Moveing Pictures,” the only 
entertainment which we find advertised is “A Wild Beast called A Moose 
to be seen at Mr. Marsierson’s opposite The Courthouse.” The price of ad- 
mission was one shilling each, children four pence."® 

One final flare of dramatic interest rounds out the decade. The Virginia 
Gazette and Independent Chronicle for October 25, 1788, carried under a 
New York dateline of June 2, 1788, and a Richmond dateline of October 11, 
1788, the following announcement: 


Proposals, For Printing by Subscription, The Contrast, A Comedy, Written by 
Major Tyler. 

Mr. Wignal who has been favored by Major Tyler, with this opportunity of 
presenting to the Public the first Dramatic Production of a Citizen of the United 
States, in which the Characters and Scenes are entirely American, respectfully solicits 
the patronage and assistance that are necessary to enable him to print and embellish 


\6Virginia Gazette, October 2, 1788. 
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this Book, in a form suitable to its intrinsic merit. A performance so interesting to the 
national feelings and so honorable to American genius and literature, will naturally 
recommend itself to general attention, and command in the closet a confirmation of 
that applause which it has already received on the stage: The Editor, therefore can 
only upon this occasion evince his respect for the Author by the manner of introducing 
it to the Public; and, to render that as perfect as possible, he proposes the following 
Conditions. 
First. That the Comedy shall be printed in large octavo, with an elegant type, upon 
superfine paper. 
Secondly. That the most interesting scene in the Comedy shall be prefixed in an 
engraving, executed by an American Artist. 
Thirdly. The Price to each Subscriber to be Half a Dollar. 
Subscriptions taken in at the Store of Messrs. Warrington and Keene, merchants 
Richmond, who will be answerable to such Ladies and Gentlemen who please to honor 
this Performance with their names, for its being duly delivered to them. 


The Contrast was published by Prichard and Hall in Philadelphia in 
1790. Wignell who created the role of Jonathan was responsible for securing 
the subscriptions. The list was headed by “The President of the United 
States.” So the decade ends on a new note of nationalism. 
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ROBERT HOWE’S OPERATIONS IN VIRGINIA 
1775-1776 


by Louts VanL. NatsawaLp* 


In 1775 Governor Dunmore of Virginia, like his colleague of North 
Carolina, was forced to flee from his official residence to the protection of 
the guns of a British man-of-war, whence he endeavored to carry on an 
active campaign to restore royal rule in the colony. By means of a sizeable 
British naval force the Governor gained control of Norfolk, and with this 
city as his base, ravaged and plundered the countryside, terrorized the in- 
habitants by denouncing as traitors all those capable of bearing arms who 
did not join his ranks, and incited the Indians, Negro slaves, and indentured 
servants to rebellion against the colonists. Soon all lower Virginia was 
aroused, and the Governor was compelled to fall back upon Norfolk. 

To oppose Dunmore the provincial authorities sent Colonel William 
Woodford with a detachment of minute men into Norfolk County and 
called the militia of that section to arms. The opposing forces on December 
9, 1775, clashed at Great Bridge, a point on the Elizabeth River some nine 
miles from Norfolk. The Tories strove to drive the Virginians from their 
fortifications at the western end of the Bridge but were repulsed and with- 
drew rapidly to the protection of the British fleet. 

In the meantime Virginia’s neighbor to the south had become interested 
in the activities of Lord Dunmore, who had sent his agents into the Albe- 
marle section of North Carolina to incite the slaves to insurrection.’ There- 
fore, to aid their sister colony, as well as to defend their own, the Provincial 
Council of North Carolina ordered Colonel Robert Howe with his regiment 
of Continentals to Virginia. The North Carolinians arrived at Great Bridge 


*Mr. Naisawald is a graduate of Virginia Military Institute and a M.A., University of North 
Carolina. He served as an officer in the Army from 1942 to 1946 and with the Historical Division 
of the Department of the Army from 1948 to 1950. He is currently employed as a military his- 
torian by the Operations Research Office of the Johns Hopkins University which is engaged in 
contact work for the Department of the Army. Mr. Naisawald is writing a full length biography 
of General Robert Howe. 

1Connor, History of North Carolina: The Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (Chicago and 
New York: The Lewis Publishing Co., 1919), Vol. I, p. 383. 
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after the battle had been fought, but the Virginia Gazette hailed their ap- 
pearance saying: 

Several companies from No. Carolina have joined our troops under Col. Woodford 
at the Great Bridge. It is said they are commanded by Col. Howe, and have several 
field-pieces with them. We hourly expect to hear of the total overthrow of Lor 
Dunmore’s forces.” 


The combined forces of Howe and Woodford pushed forward from Great 
Bridge, entered Norfolk on December 14, 1775, and forced the British and 
their Tory supporters to take to the royal ships in the harbor. Howe there- 
upon assumed command of the city. 

An idea of the size of his command may be gained from a contemporaneous 
morning report in which his strength was shown as 


Virginia 2nd Regiment 350 
Virginia Minute-Battalion 165 
Detachment of Virginia 1st Regiment 172 
North Carolina 2nd Regiment 438 
North Carolina Volunteers 150° 
Toray 1275 


In a letter of December 17, 1775, a Colonel Scott described Norfolk, 
which he had just entered, as the most horrid place he had ever seen; its 
climate cold, damp, and miserable; and its inhabitants fled to the ships. 
Although Colonels Howe and Woodford had entered the town, conditions 
were still in such a hectic state, that their sentinels had been forced to stand 
guard in the bitter cold for forty-eight hours without relief.* 

On December 14 the Virginia Convention received Howe’s official notifi- 
cation of his arrival in Virginia.’ Eight days later it unanimously adopted a 
resolution of thanks to “the brave Officers, gentlemen Volunteers, and 
Soldiers of North Carolina . . . for their prompt and generous aid in defense 
of our common rights against the enemies of America and of the British 
Constitution.”® 

The situation about Norfolk soon reached a stalemate: Howe could not get 
at Dunmore and Dunmore was not strong enough to attack Howe. How- 


2Virginia Gazette, Williamsburg (Dixon and Hunter), December 9, 1775. 
3Clarke (Ed.) State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XI, p. 353 (Cited hereafter as SRNC). 
on (Ed.) Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. X, p. 353 CCited hereafter as 
RNC). 
aa Vol. X, p. 346; American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. IV (Washington, 1843), 
mn 95. 
6CRNC., Vol. X, p. 364; American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, column 95. 
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ever, Dunmore’s provisions began to run low. Captain Henry Bellew of the 
Liverpool was forced to apply to Howe for permission to land men to pur- 
chase supplies; in the event of Howe’s refusal, the British threatened to land 
marauding parties to seize what they needed from the neighboring farmers. 
On Christmas Day, 1775, Howe passed this information on to the President 
of the Virginia Convention, asking for a decision.” The Convention rejected 
Bellew’s request, and he undertook to carry his threat into execution and 
to vent his wrath on the inhabitants. The British landing parties, however, 
were continually harassed by the aroused inhabitants and often cut off 
or driven back.* 

Soon after Howe’s arrival in Norfolk, Dunmore undertook to negotiate an 
exchange of prisoners. Howe promptly acceded to this offer, and com- 
munications on this subject were opened. The Governor soon found him- 
self matched with a clever and able penman. His Lordship proposed to 
exchange prisoners on the basis of rank for rank, i.e., one British lieutenant 
for one American lieutenant and so on, but Howe would have none of it. 
He could not, he declared, consider his militiamen as being equal to trained 
British regulars; he was, however,. willing to exchange some Tories for 
‘the peasants, that you have thought proper to deprive of their liberty,” as 
he casually called the militiamen.’ 

Dunmore replied that he could not understand Howe’s position; surely 
the Convention which had appointed these colonial officers had not meant 
them to be regarded as anything but officers. If the rank of the officers on 
each side was not to be considered the guide for exchanges, then he was at 
a loss to know what was.” 

The North Carolinian’s answer was a long and somewhat sarcastic letter 
in which he stated that since the Governor was in such ignorance of matters 
he should have known, he would explain the military organizations that 
the Conventions had adopted. Three separate types of units existed; militia, 
minute-battalions, and Continentals. Under this organization a colonel of 
militia was equal to a lieutenant colonel of a minute-battalion, while a colonel 
of a minute-battalion equalled a lieutenant colonel of the regulars. Therefore 
he could not presume to exchange one regular British lieutenant for just one 


7CRNC., Vol. X, p. 365; American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, columns 452-453. 
8American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, columns 99-100; Benson J. Lossing, The Pictorial 
Field-Book of the Revolution (New York: Harper & Bros., 1860), Vol. II, p. 330. (Cited hereafter 
ts Lossing, Field Book.) 
9CRNC., Vol. X, p. 366. 
W[bid., Vol. X, p. 367. 
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militia lieutenant! Furthermore, the Governor was inconsistent; so con- 
temptuous was he of rank bestowed by Conventions “that courtesy itself 
cannot induce you, even in the common forms of address” to use their proper 
title, yet now under different circumstances he was endeavoring to carry 
rank higher than even the Convention intended." 

Colonel Howe had still another bone to pick with Dunmore; many of 
the Americans were taken prisoners, while engaged in pursuing peaceful 
occupations, on the pretense that they were enrolled in some local militia 
company. Would Lord Dunmore approve if Howe had seized some loyalists 
in the town and then offered to exchange them for trained American regu- 
lars? Therefore, he concluded, he would exchange only those officers who 
had fought at Great Bridge under commissions issued by Dunmore, “though 
taken since the action, as prisoner.” 

Howe wrote to the Virginia Convention, December 28, that nothing of 
importance had taken place and that no action had been taken with respect 
to exchange of prisoners.” 

The British had recently received reinforcements in the shape of a large 
storeship, the frigate Liverpool, and several other smaller vessels. It was 
reported that there were some 300 British troops aboard these vessels." 
These were in a measure offset by the arrival of about 180 minute men 
under Major Rufhin.” 

Howe reported to the North Carolina Provincial Council on December 30, 
that he expected action shortly and was watching the British carefully. This 
was apparently his first letter from Virginia to the Council for in it he gave 
the Council a full account of his actions in Virginia. The Virginians, he 
wrote, had accepted North Carolina currency, though there had been some 
opposition at first “from the Tory spirit of opposition in this neighborhood." 
Colonel Howe stated that Norfolk was an invaluable possession to either 
side, and that Virginia and North Carolina would have to stand or fall 
together; if they fell, the loss of Norfolk would be the cause. 

Virginia’s military preparations were described in some detail. He had 
found the inhabitants all poorly armed, and there seemed to be little faith 
in the minute-battalions. In contrast the regulars were more in favor with 
the authorities, who were making efforts to raise several thousand such 


11[bid., Vol. X, p. 369. 

12[bid., Vol. X, p. 369. 

13[bid., Vol. X, p. 366. 

MSRNC., Vol. XI, p. 362. 

ISCRNC., Vol. X, p. 365; American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, column 453. 
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troops, hiring men to make small arms, artillery, and ammunition by every 
method, and in general putting their army on a “most Respectable footing.””® 

As Colonel Howe was writing to the North Carolina Council, he received 
a dispatch from the recently-arrived frigate Liverpool, signed by its com- 
mander, Captain Bellew, to the effect that Howe’s sentinels on the water- 
front had been flaunting themselves openly to the British ships, and the 
British felt honor-bound to fire on them. As such action would no doubt 
bring harm to the women and children in the streets of Norfolk, Howe 
was requested to instruct his men to remain out of sight. But a hint of what 
the British officer had in mind can be seen in the sentence referring to these 
noncombattants; “it would not be imprudent,” he suggested, “if both were 
to leave the town.””” 

Colonel Howe interrupted his letter to reply that the American sentinels 
had received orders not to fire at the British boats unless they approached 
the shore in a hostile manner. Then, apparently suspecting the real reason 
for Bellew’s dispatch, he added: 

If, however, your resentment extends farther than merely to them, I should wish 
the inhabitants of the town, who have nothing to do in this matter, may have time to 
remove with their effects. . . .18 


Returning to his letter, he closed with a mention of what had just transpired 
and remarked that he imagined “we begin to commence a different kind 
of correspondence.”?” 

Howe had not long to wait, for at about 3:15 in the morning of January 1, 
1776, four British men-of-war moved in close to the city and commenced a 
vicious and spirited bombardment of Norfolk.” Under cover of the over- 
head fire from the guns of the fleet, landing parties went ashore and set fire 
to the wooden tar-treated buildings along the waterfront. The flames, fanned 
by a brisk off-shore breeze, spread rapidly, threatening to destroy the entire 
city. The Americans sought to fight off both the flames and the British, 
meeting with more success against the latter. At one time the British got 
into the streets and set up field-guns, but they were quickly driven out.” 
Several landing parties were forced to withdraw, but not before they had 
done much damage to the town. The situation by ten o'clock that night 


16SRNC., Vol. XI, pp. 262-264. 
N'CRNC., Vol. X, p. 372; American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. TV, column 477. 
IBCRNC., Vol. X, p. 372; American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, column 477. 
ISCRNC., Vol. X, p. 372. 

20Lossing, Field Book, Vol. II, p. 330. 

2ICRNC., Vol. X, p. 387. 
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caused Howe to remark: “We have stationed ourselves in such a manner 
as will, we believe, render everything but burning the houses ineffectual.”” 

By January 2 Howe was able to make a full report of the action to the 
Virginia Convention. That body was told that the cannonade had begun 
about 3:15 of the morning of the first, and was carried on, unabated, by 
approximately 100 guns, until ten o'clock in the evening, when it slackened, 
but sporadic firing continued until two o'clock in the morning of January 2, 
Even as he was writing his report, the town was still blazing. He feared 
that it would be completely consumed in a day or so, since he expected that 
the British would return again to their sport as “the burning of the town 
has made several avenues, which yesterday they had not.” He was happy to 
report that the Americans had suffered only a few wounded, one mortally, 
while the British had suffered a good bit from their landing attempts.” 

On January 2 the Virginia Convention received a dispatch from Colonel 
Howe stating that certain loyalists aboard the British ships had requested 
permission to come ashore as their families were uncomfortable in their 
cramped quarters. They had been told that the women and children would 
be permitted to land but could not return to the vessels; as for the men, if 
they came, they would be held for trial for taking up arms against their 
country. The Convention expressed its approval of the decision and im 
structed Colonel Howe to repeat it in its name.™* 

Two days later the Convention received another communication from 
the North Carolinian in which it was told that over nine-tenths of Norfolk 
had been destroyed, but that the fire was then out.” Therefore, to prevent 
Norfolk from being used as a base by the British, the Convention instructed 
Colonel Howe to burn the rest of the town.” Following this order, the 
Americans evacuated Norfolk. Howe splitting up his forces stationed some 
at Kemp’s landing, some at Great Bridge, and still others at Suffolk.” 

The Virginia Convention received a letter on January 10, 1776, from 
the North Carolina Committee of Safety stating that Howe and his men 
had been sent to Virginia for as long as the public service might require, 
and that he had been instructed to take his orders from the Virginia Cor- 


2Ibid., Vol. X, p. 380. 

23Ibid., Vol. X, pp. 38i-2; American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, column 538. 

24CRNC., Vol. X, pp. 380-1; American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, column 103. 

25CRNC., Vol. X, p. 381. 

2%Haygood, Governor Tryon of North Carolina (Raleigh: E. M. Umzell, 1903), p. 196. Set 
also Lossing, Field Book, Vol. II, p. 331. 

27Lossing, Field Book, Vol. Il, p. 331. 
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yention or the Virginia Committee of Safety.% The Virginians answered 
on the same day, thanking their sister state for its services and giving Colonel 
Howe special commendation; Virginia would see to it that he was relieved 
as soon as possible, “lest you be attacked in his absence and receive Injury 
by your kindness to us.”” 

Upon learning of British activity off the North Carolina coast, the Virginia 
Committee of Safety sent Colonel Howe home on February 18, 1776,” 
where he remained until some time in the spring of that year. On March 1, 
1776, the Continental Congress recognized Howe's services by appointing 
him a brigadier general in the Continental line, to take command of the 
forces in Virginia.*' At the same time Major General Charles Lee was given 
the command of the Southern Department, and General Howe began his 
Continental duty by serving under that erratic officer.” 

The value of General Howe’s services in Virginia were recognized by 
his native state when the Provincial Council passed a resolution, March 4, 
1776, thanking him and his men for their work.* The Provincial Congress 
followed suit in April, commending him for his conduct and for the fine 
reputation gained by the Carolina troops under his command.* In May of 
that same year it awarded him £500 for extraordinary expenses incurred 
while in Virginia. 


*%CRNC., Vol. X, p. 396; American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, column 116. 

2SRNC., Vol. XI, p. 270; American Archives, Fourth Series, Vol. IV, column 116. 

XMcllwaine (ed.) Journals of the Council of the State of Virginia (Richmond, 1931-..., 
- Il, p. 418; Flournoy (ed.) Calendar of Virginia State Papers (Richmond, 1875-1893), Vol. 


SFE, et al. ey of the Continental Congress (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1904-1937), Vol. I, p. 277. 
82Sparks (ed.) Correspondence of the American Revolution: Letters to Washington (Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co., 1853), Vol. I, p. 160. 


SCRNC., Vol. X, p. 475: 
MIbid., Vol. X, p. 544. 
Vol. X, p. 552. 
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THE WAR DID NOT END AT YORKTOWN 


by James AMBLER JOHNSTON* 


Having recently celebrated the 170th anniversary of the surrender of the 
British under Lord Cornwallis, it is appropriate that we inquire into some 
of the happenings after Yorktown. Most of us remember enough history 
to say, “The War for American Independence ended at Yorktown,” but did 
it really? 

Let us recall that the first permanent settlement of the English was made 
at Jamestown in 1607, and of the French at Quebec in 1608. If we look 
at a relief map of North America, it will show the great Mississippi Valley, 
nearly all of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Canada adjacent to the 
Great Lakes and the Ottawa River at an elevation lower than the foothills 
of the Appalachian chain and the strip of land between these foothills and 
a line passing generally through Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Lynchburg, 
Gettysburg, Harrisburg, Allentown, and thence northeastward about a 
hundred miles from the Atlantic Ocean. The St. Lawrence River is on a 
great circle pointing to the English Channel. The French went by water 
1,000 miles inland and were still closer to the Channel than the English 
were at Jamestown. 

The settlers on the Atlantic coast crept inward as far as boats could go; 
thereafter, progress westward was slow, being through an uncharted wilder- 
ness. For transportation, oxen and horses were available only in limited degree; 
moreover, these animals were not always suitable for traveling long distances 
on mountainous trails. Frequently emigrants were their own pack animals, 
carrying all their supplies on their own backs. English settlers were soon 
confronted by the Appalachian Mountains, a barrier which held them 
back for more than a century. Not so with the French. Two men could with 
little effort paddle a canoe carrying a load equal to that of several pack 
animals. Furthermore, the canoe cost little, required no metal in its manu- 
facture, ate nothing, and could easily be replaced from material at hand 


*Mr. Johnston is a member of the Executive Committee, Virginia Historical Society. At the 
of the Editor this article was developed from notes prepared for a talk before the Torch 
Club on November 6, 1951. 
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in the wilderness. From Montreal to Lake Ontario the rise is about 250 feet 
as compared with 300 feet from the James River at 14th Street, Richmond, 
to the intersection of Patterson Avenue and Three Chopt Road. The English 
increased rapidly in numbers and slowly beat back the Indians until they 
could see the fertile, lush territory, now Ohio. Claimed by the French and 
occupied by formidable bands of savages, it was denied to the English for 
settlement. 

In 1753 George Washington, then a young man, was sent by the Governor 
of Virginia to warn the French near present Erie, Pennsylvania, that they 
were trespassing on soil belonging to the King of England. The French 
responded by building a fort on the site of Pittsburgh. Virginia, much 
alarmed, sent a military force under Washington which was defeated at 
Fort Necessity near present Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Thus began the 
French and Indian War in which the tide of battle at first ran against the 
English. Eventually, by taking Quebec on the St. Lawrence, England won, 
and France was forced to cede the whole of Canada. 

The Indians had no love for the inhabitants of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, who were pushing them westward into what is now Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. The French had previously assisted the 
Indians in resisting these encroachments. The Indians outnumbered the 
French at Braddock’s defeat and had had most at stake in the battle. 

In 1774 a severe blow was dealt the English colonists. By the Quebec 
Act the British Parliament turned over the whole of present day Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan to the French Canadians of the 
Province of Quebec. Pennsylvania, New York, and Virginia, which had 
carried the burden of the French and Indian War, were denied the fruits 
of victory. This territory, which had been a bone of contention, first between 
the English colonists and the Indians and then between the English and 
the French, was handed to the ancient enemy of Pennsylvanians, New 
Yorkers, and Virginians. Many things brought on the American Revolution, 
but nothing cut to the quick more surely than the Quebec Act. 

Then followed the Congress of the Colonies in 1774, Bunker Hill in 
1775, and six years of war. In 1777 the British with Indian allies so 

the western frontier, that the new Commonwealth of Virginia 
sent an expedition under George Rogers Clark against the British posts in 
the northwest. Henry Hamilton, the British commander, was captured 
and sent to Williamsburg. By 1781 the British had the war on the Atlantic 
seaboard nearly won. Cornwallis had subdued the Carolinas and Georgia 
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and had Eastern Virginia in his grasp. The English were moving in for the 
kill. At this juncture Washington stealthily evacuated his position on the 
west bank of the Hudson opposite New York and came to Virginia. The 
French fleet and troops arrived. Yorktown was attacked, and on October 1g, 
1781, Cornwallis surrendered. Most people say, “With this event war 
operations ceased,” but did the operations cease? 

We must meet here General Anthony Wayne — “Mad Anthony,” 
valiant commander, hero of Stony Point, sufferer at Valley Forge, tactician, 
indefatigable fighter, and a loyal friend to Washington. Yorktown was 
simply another battle won, a British army taken, but not a war finished. 
Savannah and Charleston, much of the Carolinas and Georgia to the south, 
and New York City to the north were still in the hands of the enemy, 
Washington dispatched Wayne under General Nathaniel Greene to the 
south. There Wayne learned the art of Indian warfare. He spent mor 
than a year after the victory at Yorktown in fighting the English and their 
Indian allies. Not until August 1782 was Savannah taken and only in the 
following December was Charleston evacuated by the British. New York 
was not evacuated until after the definitive treaty of peace, which was signed 
at Paris on September 3, 1783. In it Great Britain recognized the United 
States of America and ceded to her all territory bounded on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Great Lakes, on the west by the Missis 
sippi River, and on the south by the 31st parallel, which ran about 100 miles 
north of New Orleans. Florida then belonged to Spain. 

The Northwest Territory was definitely ceded by England to the United 
States. When France had relinquished that territory to England, which 
then attached it to Quebec, the Indians felt there had been no change in 
government. Their enemies, New York, Pennsylvania and Virginia, re 
mained the same, with the result that through all the painful and sometimes 
hopeless years between 1775 and 1781, when the poor little American army 
was confronted by the British on the east, it was also attacked from the west 
by the Indians. The English furnished their Indian allies with gifts, liquor, 
ammunition, and propaganda against the colonies. Daniel Boone in Ker 
tucky reported the Indians were using British ammunition.’ At the siege 
of Boonesborough, during September, 1778, the Indians fought under 4 
British flag, and remembered the French so affectionately that although 
France was at the time at war with England, they carried the French flag 
also.2 Colonel Henry Hamilton, previously mentioned, provided the amr 


1John Bakeless, Daniel Boone (New York, 1939), p. 225. 
2Ibid., p. 206. 
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munition the Indians needed, as well as rose pink and vermillion for war 
int, and a sinister “150 doz. scalping knives.” 

The Treaty of 1783 having been signed and the Northwest Territory 
ceded to the United States of America, we claimed it, but England did not 
evacuate it. Instead she maintained the forts and garrisons in the territory 
and furnished the Indians with arms and ammunition with which they 
harassed people who attempted to settle. The English did no shooting. 
They backed the Indians in their battle. 

In 1789, shortly after George Washington became President, an event 
took place which first aroused my interest in this subject. John May,* a 
gentleman from Petersburg, had been to Ohio in 1789, staked some claims 
and returned. That winter he went again to the Ohio Country and took 
with him a young man to assist as a clerk in taking depositions. 

That young man was Charles Johnston,’ my great-grandfather. In the 
dead of winter he rode horseback with May from Petersburg, up the James 
River country, across the Allegheny Mountains near where the Chesapeake 
& Ohio now crosses, to the Greenbrier River, then down it to the Kanawha, 
and down the Kanawha to where it empties into the Ohio. There they built 
a boat and were joined by some other adventurers to the West.® They started 


SIbid., p. 196. 

4Charles Johnston, A Narrative of the Incidents Attending the Capture, Detention, and Ransom 
of Charles Johnston, of Botetourt County, Virginia, . . . (New York, 1827) has been reprinted as 
Incidents Attending the Capture, Detention, and Ransom of Charles Johnston of Virginia, edited 
by Edwin Erle Sparks (Cleveland, 1905). The reprint has been used, p. 25. 

John May formerly resided at Bell-Vue on the Appomattox River, five miles above Petersburg. 
Mr. May had been an early adventurer and constant visitor to Kentucky. He was no warrior; his 
object was the acquisition of land — which he had pursued with equal avidity and success to a 
very great extent. Insomuch, that had he lived to secure the titles, many of which have been 
doubtless lost by his death, he would have been the greatest landowner in the country. 

SSamuel Mordecai, Richmond in By-Gone Days (Richmond, 1946), p. 98; Fillmore Norfleet, 
Saint-Mémin in Virginia: Portraits and Biographies (Richmond, 1942), pp. 75, 177: 

Charles Johnston born at “Cherry Grove,” Prince Edward County, April 28, 1769; second son 
of Peter Johnston, Sr., and his wife Martha Butler (Rogers). Peter iaiiien ve the land on 
which Hampden-Sydney College stands and was for years one of its Trustees. After his captivi 
Charles Johnston became a member of the Richmond firm of Pickett, Pollard & Johnston (whi 
sold general merchandise and speculated in land), a partnership dissolved January 1, 1809, 
Johnston having announced in September 1808 that he intended moving in the country. In about 
1809 he moved to an estate in Campbell County near Lynchburg which he named “Sandusky” 
and became a tobacconist and President of the Farmers Bank in Lynchburg. Married (1) Letitia 
Pickett and (2) Elizabeth Steptoe. Acquired about 1820 in the division of land owned by the 
defunct Prestonville Company (?) the estate known as “Botetourt Springs” (site of Hollins 
College) where he spent the remainder of his life. It was there he was visited by M. Francis 
Duchouquet and there he wrote the Narrative here quoted. 


SJohnston, op. cit., pp. 27, 30. 
The ra consisted of John May, Charles Johnston, Jacob Skyles (a mercantile adventurer with 


a stock of which he intended to carry down the river to Kentucky), William Flinn and 


two sisters, ly and Peggy Fleming “females of an humble condition in life.” John May and 
Dolly Fleming were ki 
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floating down the Ohio. At the junction of the Ohio and the Scioto, wher 
Portsmouth, Ohio, now stands, they were decoyed close to shore. Two of 
the party were killed by the Indians, and young Johnston and several other 
were taken captive. The Indians thereafter, in a leisurely manner, proceeded 
north to the extensive villages on Lake Erie. While on the way they hada 
howling good time burning at the stake one of the captives, a Mr. Flinn 
Finally, with the captive lad they reached the Indian village of upper San- 
dusky where a French fur trader, M. Francis Duchouquet, held forth, 
Upon learning the Indians had decided the “scalp of their prisoner wa 
easier to carry than his person,” the Frenchman negotiated the prisoner's ran 
som for a barrel of rum and some silver broaches. Soon the fur trader took his 
peltry to Detroit, and the young man with him, eventually reaching the 
British at that point. This was in 1790 — seven years after the treaty of 
peace. The lad was hospitably received by the British Commandant who lent 

him money and gave him the following passport through all British posts: 
The bearer, Mr. Johnston, of Virginia, had the misfortune last winter to fall into 
the hands of the Indians on the Ohio; but having been redeemed by some British 
traders of this post, is now on his way to his home, and is hereby recommended to 
the protection of all officers commanding British garrisons, through which he may pas. 

(Signed) Pat. Murray, Major 6oth Reg't. 

Detroit, 22d June, 1790.’ Commanding at Detroit. 


7Edwin Erle Sparks in Johnston, op. cit., pp. 8-10. 

“To appreciate the feelings with which a journey to Kentucky was undertaken in those 
one must remember that the settled portions of the United States were confined closely to 
Atlantic seaboard. At few points had civilization penetrated the interior more than 150 miles. In 
certain places, unusual facilities for travel in the shape of waterways or fertile valleys had drawn 
a long column of people far ahead of the main boy on the march across the continent. The 
Potomac was especially favored in this particular, being the only stream affording access to the 
West. The wave of people which it caused to advance poured over the mountains, encompassing 
the headwaters of the Ohio. 

“Within this settled extension ley the Braddock road, the first route opened to the trany 
Alleghany regions. It formed part of the easiest route to Kentucky. Passing up the Potomac, the 
traveler crossed the mountains by the Braddock road to the Monongahela. Floating down that 
stream to the Ohio, he found himself in time at Limestone, Kentucky, from which point of 
debarkation a road led to the interior settled portions of the state. This route meant a long detour 
for residents of central or southern Virginia. Another route lay far to the South, the famous 
‘Wilderness Road,’ which sought the Shenandoah Valley and the headwaters of the Tennessee, 
passing finally through the Cumberland Gap and thence into central Kentucky. 

“Mr. May and Mr. Johnston, in making their second journey to Kentucky, decided to avoid 
both of these circuitous routes and to proceed over the shorter but more difficult way directly across 
the mountains of what is now West Virginia, and down the Great Kanawha and Ohio rivers. 
From Petersburg, they followed the main travelled roads up the James River to the headwaters of 
that stream. Thence ion used an old road, known as ‘the Pocohontas Trail,’ across the mountains to 


‘the Greenbriar Flats.’ Through these mountain highlands flowed the Greenbriar River, tributary 
of the New River, which in turn flowed into the Great Kanawha. These upper or mountain 
streams were broken by so many falls that the travelers chose to remain on horseback and traverse 
by that means the strip of wild land eighty miles long, ‘destitute of inhabitants,’ as Johnston says, 
until they should reach navigable water at the junction of the Great Kanawha with the Elk.” 
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Passage was obtained on a vessel, and British posts were visited at what is 
now Erie, Pennsylvania, and Niagara Falls, New York. Until Fort Niagara 
was reached he travelled under British passport. From Fort Niagara Johnston 
went to New York City, where he looked up a Virginia acquaintance, the 
representative from his district.* The Congressman took him to see President 
George Washington, who was anxious to learn at such first hand more about 
the British occupancy of American territory. He asked many questions about 
armament, forts, inhabitants, officers, soldiers and other pertinent matters. 


S[bid., pp. 143-146. 

“Tt was a very high gratification, after having laboured my way from the river Ohio to Detroit, 
down the lakes, and across the state of New-York, a distance considerably exceeding one thousand 
niles, without the view of a human face which I had ever seen before, to meet the delegation from 
my native state; with two of whom, Col. Isaac Coles (a); and Col. Josiah Parker (b), I was 
personally acquainted. Besides the members of the Congress, several other Virginians were in the 
city, with whom, under the influence of that warm feeling of attachment cherished by the sons 
of the ‘Ancient Dominion’ towards each other, I spent several days of social enjoyment. Among 
them was Col. William Davies (c), a gentleman whom I had well known at Petersbu:g, the 
place of his residence. He was occupied, at the seat of the general government, in adjusting, as a 
commissioner on the part of Virginia, the account of his state with the United States. My stock 
of cash, for which I was indebted to the good people of Detroit, was nearly exhausted. But Col. 
Davies promptly volunteered such supplies as enabled me to complete my journey to my birth-place. 

“Such adventures and scenes, as those which had lately occurred to me, were rarely presented to 
the attention of the le of the northern cities; and mine excited some interest, and much 
conversation, in NewYork. They came to the ears of Gen. Washington, then President of the 
United States; and his private secretary, Mr. Thomas Nelson (d), of Virginia, visited me at my 
lodgings, with a message from the President, that he wished to see me. I was conducted by Mr. 
Nelson to his house, and introduced to him. He congratulated me, with cordiality, on my fortunate 
telease from the Indians, and made many inquiries with respect to the strength of the tribes in the 
country through which I had travelled while a captive. After answering his questions on that 
subject, as a as my limited opportunity of acquiring information would permit, he interrogated 
me as to the force of the British garrisons at the various military posts which I had passed, and the 
state of their fortifications. On these last points I could render him no reply from which the 
slightest benefit could be derived; because my character of an American citizen would have made 
me liable to suspicion, and even peril, while at the British fortifications, had I examined into such 
subjects; and therefore I had deemed it indispensable to abstain from them. Besides military 
affairs were out of the range of my experience and observation. His inquiries were of such a 
nature as led me to infer, that the government of the United States contemplated the chastisement 
of the Indians, for the many depredations they had lately committed on the Ohio; and to wrest from 
the possession of the British troops the military posts which were then occupied by them within 
our territory, in violation of the treaty of 1783. That I did not err in my first inference, the 
disastrous expedition of General St. Clair, which soon followed, afforded sufficient proof; and I 
have little doubt that the last would have been substantiated, but for the amicable arrangement 
afterwards adjusted by Mr. Jay's treaty.” 

(a) “Col. Coles was a native of Virginia who was a Representative from that state in the 
First, Third and Fourth Congresses.” 

(b) “Josiah Parker was a lawyer, a native of Virginia, and a member of the First, Second, 
Third, Fifth and Sixth Congresses. He died in 1810.” 

(c) “Col. Davies gained his title in the Revolutionary War. He was a son of Rev. Samuel 
aw a Presbyterian clergyman of Virginia. He served in the office of Auditor of State for 

irginia.” 

(d) “Thomas Nelson, son of Gov. Thomas Nelson, of Virginia, became secretary to President 
Washington in 1789.” 
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This interview was of no particular importance, but soon thereafter war 
clouds began to thicken. 

At the same time, the British Minister to the United States, George 
Hammond, was trying to thresh old straw with new grievances, when 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, angrily turned at him with demands 
for evacuation of our Western Lands before further discussions. The British 
policy was to keep no regular army in the field, but to hold advantageous 
posts and thus afford means of attack if opportunity offered of doing so with 
success.” They seriously considered weaning Vermont and Kentucky away 
from the United States."° No opportunity was lost to assure the Indians that 
the British were with them in resisting the encroachments of the Americans. 
This assurance was emphasized by supplies, merchandise and ammunition." 
British General John G. Simcoe, of Canada, an inveterate hater of all things 
American,” was openly intriguing with Indians against the United States. 
He established posts on our soil, and made his headquarters as Governor of 
Upper Canada at Fort Niagara on the New York side of the falls. So 
intolerable had the situation become that our feeble government undertook 
to send an expedition into the Northwest Territory to drive out the British 
by first subduing the Indians. The British were careful not to appear to 
commit an act of war. The Indians were their cats paw. Several attempts 
to dislodge the savages made by Kentucky militia under various commanders 
ended in failure. Washington then appointed General Arthur St. Clair, 
Governor General of the Ohio Territory, Commander in Chief. 

St. Clair had perhaps the worst army ever assembled under the United 
States flag. The only recruits available at the wretchedly low pay were the 
jail birds and riff-raff of the larger cities entirely unaccustomed to discipline 
or frontier life. What is worse, they were allowed to carry their women 
along, 200 of them, few actually married to any particular soldier. In all 
St. Clair had on the roster about 1,400 men.'* The personnel and supplies 
were brought overland to Pittsburgh and then sent down the Ohio River by 
boat to Fort Washington on the present site of Cincinnati. 

In September, 1791, St. Clair started the slow march northward from 
Fort Washington through the virgin wilderness. With a propensity for 


9Samuel Flagg Bemis, Jay’s Treaty (New York, 1923), p. 9. 
10[bid., p. 54. 

[bid., pp. 14-16. 

12]bid., p. 125. 

13]bid., p. 130. 

14Thomas Boyd, Mad Anthony Wayne (New York, 1929), p. 238. 
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DIAGRAMMATICG PROFILES THROUGH THE GREAT LAKES, ST. LAWRENCE AND OTTAWAME 
RIVERS SHOWING THE EASY SLOPES CONFRONTING THE FRENCH. | 
TO THE SAME SCALES ARE THE MAJOR SUMMITS OF THE RAILROADS PENNSYLVANEE 
BALTIMORE & OHIO, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO AND NORFOLK @ WESTERN. THESE RAIM 
TUNNEL THROUGH THE ACTUAL HIGHER SUMMITS WHICH CONFRONTED THE WE@™ 
MOVEMENT OF THE ENGLISH. 


U.S. ROUTE 40, FORMERLY THE NATIONAL TURNPIKE, WAS FIRST BUILT BY 3B 
BRADDOCK FROM CUMBERLAND TO PITTSBURGH IN 1755. a 
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building useless forts and wasting precious time before the approaching 
winter, he built Fort Ludlow six miles from Fort Washington, Fort Hamilton 
twenty miles farther, and forty-four miles beyond it Fort Jefferson. Those 
familiar with that country will recognize these names in towns and cities 
today. St. Clair kept out no proper scouts; his men knew nothing of the 
woods, and his women probably provided little inspiration. It was November 
3 before he reached the south bank of the Wabash, less than halfway to the 
Indian concentrations near Detroit, Toledo, and Sandusky. 

The next day was a most disastrous one to American arms. The Indians, 
in a surprise attack killed six hundred and seventy odd men, plus thirty 
women, and all the horses. They took all the baggage, and the cannon and 
ammunition left behind by the retreating survivors. This was an utter rout 
and disaster. Poor George Washington, heavily burdened as he was, is re- 
ported to have been brokenhearted at the news which reached him on 
December 19. Soon though, Washington summoned the weary Anthony 
Wayne and made him commander in chief with avowed mission of driving 
the British out of the American territory by defeating their allies, the Indians. 
Wayne chose Pittsburgh, which he reached in June, 1792, as his training 
camp. He went right to work, organizing and training. Nearly a year was 
spent in painful but intense preparation. Pittsburgh was then more acces- 
sible to Philadelphia via New Orleans for heavy transport than overland, 
but New Orleans was under French control. Equipment was slow to come 
and inadequate when it arrived. To remove his men from any distractions 
which would interfere with discipline and drill, he moved his camp twenty 
miles down the Ohio River to Legionville. There the men were taught 
Indian fighting, how to go stealthily through forests, how to load when 
running, and to endure gruelling marches made through snow and rain. 
Finally Wayne had a disciplined army of frontier fighters. In the spring of 
1793 on an Armada of flat boats they floated down the Ohio (a very shallow 
tiver at that time) to Fort Washington. There the interminable drills 
recommenced, interrupted somewhat by influenza and smallpox. 

The British at Detroit had the audacity to protest to the American Com- 
missioners Pickens and Randolph along Lake Erie that Wayne's position 
was unwarranted and unfair.” Meanwhile the American Commissioners 
received the final word from the Indians and British — there would be no 
peace unless and until they retreated south of the Ohio."® The English, under 


STbid., p. 258. 
p. 260. 
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Simcoe, were then completing another fort, on the Maumee River just west 
of the present Toledo, Ohio. 

In September, 1793, twelve years after Yorktown, Wayne started north- 
ward with about 1,000 well-trained men. On October 9 he went into winter 
quarters six miles beyond St. Clair’s Fort Jefferson, renaming the place 
Greenville for his old commander, Nathaniel Greene. On December 24, 
with a picked regiment of eight companies, he pushed twenty-five miles 
north to the point of St. Clair’s defeat. He found the bones of the victims 
and also the cannon which the Indians had hidden under logs. He built a fort 
and named it Fort Recovery. Through the remainder of 1793 and the spring 
of 1794 Fort Recovery stood as a perpetual challenge to the Indian warriors 
and the British outposts.'’ Envoys came and arguments ensued, always 
ending in a demand, backed by British arms and ammunition, that the 
Americans fall back south of the Ohio. The formidable Indian Chief, Little 
Turtle, and a number of other principal chiefs, went to Canada to ask for 
the long-promised aid in defeating this latest and most formidable American 
army. On February 10, 1794, Lord Dorchester reassured them. 


From the manner in which the people of the United States push on, and act, and 
talk, . . . and from what I learn of their conduct towards the sea, I shall not be sur 
prised if we are at war with them within the present year; . . . there is no line between 
them and us. I shall acknowledge no lands to be theirs which has been encroached 
on by them since the year 1783. . . . And approaches toward us since that time... 
I consider an infringement of the King’s rights. . . . Those people must all be gone 
who do not obtain leave to become the King’s subjects.!® 


On Little Turtle’s return to the Maumee with this re-emphasis of British 
help his Indians were all the more determined to resist Wayne.” 

In April, 1794 Simcoe built another fort at the foot of the falls of the 
Maumee. Remember that this was eleven years after the treaty acknowledg 
ing all land south of the center line of the Great Lakes as territory of the 
United States. This fort was garrisoned by three companies of English 
regulars and a number of Canadian militia. Thus heartened the Indians in 
June unsuccessfully attacked Fort Recovery. After their repulse Wayne told 
the Indians that the British were a set of liars, deceiving the tribes about the 
Northwest and promising to help them drive out the Americans. He told his 
own staff that if the British used their arms to impede the Americans, the 


17[bid., p. 267. 
18]bid., p. 270. 
1]bid., p. 271. 
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British were to be shot down, come war or not. On the other hand Wayne 
thought that if they remained passive within their forts it might be wise to let 
the English off with a few insults of an especially provoking kind, for their 
power would be gone once the Indians were completely defeated.” 

Wayne marched north until he reached the confluence of the Auglaize 
and the Maumee on August 8, 1794. Here he started his last stronghold, 
naming it appropriately Fort Defiance. A peace offer was extended by 
Wayne on August 13, but the Indians answered it by mobilizing at Fallen 
Timbers, a forest which had been blown down by a tornado, an excellent 
defence position. Wayne found them camped under the protection of a 
British fort, just beyond Fallen Timbers. On the nineteenth Wayne threw 
up earthworks to secure his baggage and give protection if a retreat became 

. He attacked at daybreak on the twentieth and disastrously de- 
feated the Indians. A number of white men armed with muskets belonging 
to the Crown were found among the dead. Others were taken prisoner.” 

The British commander of the fort was in an awkard position. If he 
opened the gates of the fort to admit the Indians, he would violate neutrality 
and invite attack by Wayne, but if he failed to do so, he would lose face 
with his allies. The latter course seemed the lesser evil, and he therefore 
declined admission to the defeated warriors.” Wayne was quick to take 
full advantage of the English commander's embarrassment by setting fire 
to the fields and woods around the fort and by going into camp just beyond 
gun range. 

On August 21 the perplexed British officer dispatched to Wayne a com- 
munication. For nearly two years I tried to get a copy of the correspondence 
between the two, then to my joy, the Pennsylvania Historical Society fur- 
nished me with photostats of the originals. Note the veiled slurs on the part 
of a major addressing a general and then the unconcealed contempt on the 
part of the general. 

Sir 

An Army of the United States of America said to be under your Command, having 
taken post, on the banks of the Miamis, for upwards of the last twenty four hours, 
almost within the reach of the Guns of this Fort, being a post belonging to His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, occupied by His Majesty’s Troops, and which 
Ihave the honor to Command, it becomes my duty to inform myself as speedily as 
possible, in what light I am to view your making such near Approaches to this Garrison. 


*bid., pp. 279-280. 
2bid., p. 293. 
Ibid., p. 293. 
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I have no hesitation on my part to say that I know of no War existing betwee 
Great Britain and America. 
I have the honor to be Sir with great Respect Your most obedient and very humbk 


Servant CaMPBELL 


Major 24th Regiment 
Commanding a British post on the banks of 
the Miamis. 

Miamis River [Now known as Maumee River.] 

August 21st, 1794 

To Major General Wayne 


To which Wayne sent an immediate reply: 
Sir 

I have received your letter of this date requiring from me the motives which hav 
moved the Army under my Command to the position they at present occupy, fa 
within the acknowledged Jurisdiction of the United States of America. 

Without questioning the authority or the propriety Sir of your interrogatory, | 
think I may without breach of decorum observe to you, that were you entitled to a 
answer — the most full & satisfactory one was announced to you from the muzzle 
of my small arms yesterday morning in the action against the hoard of savages in the 
vicinity of your post, which terminated gloriously to the American Arms — but had 
it continued until the Indians, etc. were drawn under the influence of the post and 
guns you mention, they wou’d not have much impeded the progress of the victorious 
Army under my Command, as no such post was established at the commencement of 
the present war between the Indians & the United States. 

I have the honor to be Sir with great respect Your most Ob’t and very hume Sem 


Anty. WaYNg 
Major General & Commander in Chief 
Camp on the Banks of of the Federal Army. 
the Miamis 21st Augt 1794 
To Major Wm. Campbell 


The next day came a lively reply from Major Campbell: 
Sir 

Although your letter of yesterday’s date fully authorized me to any Act of hostility 
against the Army of the United States of America in this neighborhood under yout 
Command. 

Yet still anxious to prevent that dreadful decision, which perhaps is not intended 
to be appealed to, by either of Our Countries. 

I have forborne for those two days past to resent those Insults you have offered to 
the British Flag flying at this Fort, by approaching it within pistol shot of my works 
not only singly, but in numbers with Arms in their hands. 
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Neither is it my wish to wage war with Individuals; but should you after this con- 
tinue to approach my Post in the threatening manner you are at this moment doing, 
my indispensable Duty to my King & Country, and the honor of my profession will 
oblige me to have recourse to those measures, which thousands of either Nation may 
hereafter have Cause to regret, and which I solemnly appeal to God I have used my 
utmost endeavors to avert. 

I have the honor to be Sir with much Respect your most obedient and very humble 


Servant CamMpBELL 
Major 24th Regt Commanding at Fort Miamis 


Fort Miamis 
August 22d 1794 
Major General Wayne 
To which Wayne immediately replied: Camp Banks of the Miamis 
Si 22nd August 1794 


In your letter of the 21st Instant you declare “I have no hesitation on my part to 
wy that I know of no war exisiting between Great Britain & America.” 

lon my part, declare the same, & that the only cause I have to entertain a contrary 
idea at present, is the hostile act that you are now in commission of, i.e. by recently 
tuking post, far within the well known & acknowledged limits of the United States, 
k erecting a Fortification in the heart of the settlements of the Indian tribes now at 
War with the United States. 

This Sir appears to be an Act of the highest aggression, & destructive to the peace 
kinterest of the Union: — hence it becomes my duty to desire, & I do hereby desire 
k demand in the name of the President of the United States that you immediately 
desist from any further act of hostility or aggression, by forbearing to Fortify, & by 
withdrawing the troops, artillery & stores under your orders & direction forthwith, & 
removing to the nearest post occupied by His Britannick Majesty's troops at the peace 
of 1783 & which you will be permitted to do unmolested by the troops under my 
Command. 

I am with very great respect Sir your most Obt & very Hume Sert 


Major William Campbell 


The same day came a reply from Major Campbell: 


Sir 

I have this moment the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date. 
In answer to which, I have only to say, that being placed here, in Command of a 
British Post, and acting in a Military Capacity only, I cannot enter into any discussion, 
tither on the right, or impropriety of my Occupying my present position. Those are 
matters that I conceive will be best left to the Ambassadors of Our different Nations. 

Having said this much, permit me to inform you, that I centainly will not abandon 
this Post at the Summons of Any Power whatever, until I receive Orders to that 


Anty WayNE 
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purpose from those I have the honor to serve under, or the fortune of War should 
oblige me. 

I must still adhere, Sir, to the purpose of my letter this Morning; to desire, that 
your Army, or Individuals, belonging to it, will not approach within reach of my 
Cannon, without expecting the Consequences attending it. 

Although I have said in the former part of my letter, that my situation here js 
totally Military — yet let me add, Sir, that I am much deceived if His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain had not a Post on this River, at, and prior, to the period you 
mention. 

I have the honor to be Sir with the greatest Respect your most Obedient and very 
humble Servant 


CaMpBELL 
Fort Miamis Major 24th Reg’t Commanding at Fort Miamis 
Augt 22d 1794 
To Major General Wayne 


To this Wayne made no reply, but in his own handwriting at the foot 
of the letter he wrote: 


N.B. 

The only notice taken of this letter was by immediately setting fire to & destroying 
everything within view of the Fort & even under the muzzles of the guns — had Mr. 
Campbell carried his threats into execution it’s more than probable he would have 
experienced a storm; for there was a point from which the works might have been 
carried, but with great loss of blood as already mentioned. It was at this point Mr. 
Campbell complains of my being within pistol shot. (Sligne]d) Ary Warne 


Had not both Major Campbell and General Wayne held themselves in, 
the last chance for peace might have been destroyed at the very time that 
John Jay was in London negotiating a settlement of the whole frontier 
situation. Echoes of the Battle of Fallen Timbers reached Governor General 
Simcoe, who came hurrying from the British fort at Niagara to the Indian 
tribal gathering on the Maumee. He told the tribesmen he had ordered 
Major Campbell to fire on the Americans if they again approached the 
fort, that they should lull the Americans to inaction by a six months armistice 
and he would meanwhile get the white father across the seas to send an 
army of regulars to drive the interlopers forever south of the Ohio. But the 
echo went farther still; it reached London and greatly aided Jay in dealing 
with the British. In Jay’s treaty of November, 1794 the British promised 
to retire from all places on the south side of the Lakes by June, 1796.” 
Wayne responded to the lulling by going west to the ancient capital of 


231bid., p. 302. 
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Miamis and building Fort Wayne, now in Indiana. He then sent word to 
the tribes that if any of them had the temerity to approach Fort Wayne, 
Fort Defiance, Fort Recovery, or Fort Greenville he would show how much 
he had been lulled. During the rest of 1794 and the first half of 1795, 
Wayne by first one negotiation and then another led the tribe to sign the 
Treaty of Greenville on August 3, 1795, by which the Indians agreed to 
evacuate approximately the southern three-fourths of the Ohio Territory. 
He made them particularly mention the areas where the English had forts, 
although within the area to be held by the Indians. 

Fallen Timbers brought a definite settlement of the Indian problem 
which had embarrassed the United States ever since the war of Indepen- 
dence.** With the Indians defeated, with a war on with France, and Jay’s 
Treaty signed, the British implemented the solemn treaty of 1783 and 
without bloodshed withdrew from the forts at the juncture of Lakes Superior, 
Michigan and Huron, from Detroit, Niagara, and all other places on the 
uth side of the Great Lakes.* But neither Wayne’s victories nor Jay's 
treaty entirely put an end to British intrigues in America.” They checked 
but did not stop the exasperating support which the Canadian Indian De- 
partment gave its former proteges.”’ In fact, not until after the War of 1812, 
when the British and Indians were again allies,” did the British abandon 
their favorite project of pioneer policy of seeking to create a neutral Indian 
barrier inside the boundaries of the United States.” 

May we not then conclude that the War Did Not End at Yorktown. 
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Lieutenant Lee Reports to Captain Talcott on Fort Calhoun’s 
Construction on the Rip Raps 


Edited by GreEN SHACKELFORD* 


Desrrre Revolutionary experience, which should have displayed the im- 
portance of the Chesapeake Bay to the defense of the United States, it was 
not until the War of 1812 that the federal republic undertook to safeguard 
the bay’s littoral, or more particularly that of its great arm, Hampton Roads 
In 1807 there were four small gun batteries within the Borough of Norfolk 
and a few of the proposed flotilla of sixty-five gunboats.’ Additional gua- 
boats and land works were periodically requested but with little result.? In 


1811 Norfolk’s regular naval defense consisted of fourteen gunboats, but 
fifteen ships of the line also wintered there.* In 1813 Norfolk’s defenses 
were strengthened by additional batteries on Craney Island.* The successful 
repulse by Virginian militia and the sailors from the Constellation of the 
British amphibious attack in June 1813 protected Norfolk. But the British 
were contested neither in their use of Lynnhaven Bay as a safe anchorage 
nor in their domination of the Chesapeake.* After the war, Americans 
placed greater emphasis on permanent coastal fortifications when reorganiz- 
ing the army and navy. They could not forget the humiliating ability of the 
British to sail up the Chesapeake to capture the federal capitol. 


Society in June, 1951. A B.A. of the University of Virginia in 1943, Mr. Shackelford was 
uated in 1948 a M.A. in History. His thesis topic was “The Youth and Early Career of 
illiam Short,” which he has continued in his more recent studies at Columbia University. He 
edited in the January number of this magazine a series of letters between William Green and 
John A. Andrew. 
1Sec. War Henry Dearborn to Samuel L. Mitchell (Chairman, Senate Military Affairs Com 
mittee), 20 Nov. 1807; American State Papers, Documents Legislative and Executive. . . (Was 
ington, 1832-186 , 38 vols.), Military Affairs, I, 219. 
. War Dearborn to President Thomas Jefferson, Washington, 6 Jan. 1809, ibid., Military 
Affairs, I, 237. 
Ce Navy Paul Hamilton to Langdon Cheves (Chairman, Senate Naval Affairs Committee), 
Washington, 3 Dec. 1811; ibid., Naval Affairs, I, 249, 252. 
4Sec. War John Armstrong to Joseph Anderson (Chairman, Senate Military Affairs Committee), 
Washington, 10 June 1813; ibid., Military Affairs, I, 383. 
5Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, Norfolk: Historic Southern Port (Durham, 1931, 378 pp-) 
pp- 122-124. 
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A mixed naval and engineer commission was named in 1816 to explore 
he merits of fixed defenses on Cheasapeake Bay and Hampton Roads. The 
nembers were unable to agree and submitted separate reports. All recom- 
nended small forts to deny an enemy use of Lynnhaven Bay and also a 
song battery at Old Point Comfort. Each naval member favored a different 
ite for a naval base: Norfolk; St. Mary’s, Maryland; and the York River, 
Virginia. The army engineer did not express himself on that point. 

Commodore John Rodgers did not believe that erection of fortified towers 
m the Horse Shoe Cor Middle Ground) was practicable or desirable. He 
reasoned that, if a strong battery were fixed on the shoal of “Willoughby’s 
Point,” a hostile fleet might not risk passing between it and a fortified Old 
Point Comfort “but would probably succeed.” Commodore Stephen Decatur 
lvocated construction on the Middle Ground of fortifications close to the 
channel between Capes Henry and Charles. However, if the defense of 
Hampton Roads alone was under consideration, Decatur approved fortifica- 
tion of Old Point Comfort, and “the opposite shoal, called the Rip Raps, 
which are less than one mile distant.” Captain David Porter opposed any 
mnstruction on the Middle Ground until a test had been made of the in- 
fluence such a structure would have on the shifting of shoals and currents. 
To him, the solution for the defense of the Chesapeake was to have a 
‘novable force” to operate from a Hampton Roads secured by fortifications 
i Old Point Comfort and on the shoal of Willoughby Spit. Those on the 
hitter would be built in fifteen feet of water so that their batteries would 
not be more than one mile and a quarter from those on Old Point.® 

Sec. Navy B. W. Crowninshield communicated to the Senate on 20 Jan. 1817 by Com- 
modore John Rodgers, by Commodore Stephen Decatur, and by Captain David Porter; A.S.P., 
Naval Affairs, I, 434-440. All three were the commissioners of the Navy from 1815 and held 
uthority just beneath that of the President and Secretary of the Navy. 

Rodgers (1773-1838) came from a Maryland family, and had been a first mate at 17 and a 
master at 20 in merchant service. He was a commodore at 30. His greatest exploit was as captain 
if the President when she defeated the Little Belt in 1812, in which war he was the ranking 
American naval officer. See Charles O. Paulin, “Rodgers, John,” Dictionary of American 
eee ote by Allan Johnson and Dumas Malone, New York, 1928-1937, 20 vols.), XVI, 

tur (1780-1820) came from a prosperous maritime family of Phi hia, and 
184 was posted to captain. He was stationed at Norfolk, 1805-1810. During the War wi 
Tripoli he captured a ketch which he dubbed the Intrepid and used to destroy the captured 
Iphia. In the War of 1812, his victory in the United States over the Macedonian brought 
him added fame. He died as a result of a duel with Captain Barron, whose conduct in 
Chesapeake affair Decatur had officially censured. See Wescott, “Decatur, Stephen,” 
DA.B., V, 187-190. Porter (1780-1843) of Boston was in merchant service two years 
tatering the navy. In the Barbary Wars he was imprisoned by the corsairs after the capture of 
the Philadelphia. A captain in 1812, Porter took the first prize in that war with Britain. Im- 
ialistic, Porter's disregard of Central American sovereignties caused his court martial in 1825, 
ing which he resigned from the navy. He was the father of Admiral David Dixon Porter, 
US.N., of Civil War fame. See Charles O. Paulin, “Porter, David,” D.A.B., XV, 83-85. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel George Bomford, of the army engineers, opposed any 
fortifications on the Middle Ground, as “. . . extremely slow in execution, 
and Cif ever effected) of uncertain durability, independent of an expens 
which the most sanguine could scarcely deem justifiable.” But Bomford 
stated his belief that: 


A regular fortification on Old Point Comfort, and a castle on the nearest part of 
Willoughby’s shoal (called the Rip Rap), distance eighteen hundred yards, might, 
with the aid of a well organized flotilla, not only cover the James and Elizabeth rivers 
from the attempts of a superior naval enemy, but the latter would threaten the rear 
of any armament that would pass up the bay.’ 


Soon after, a commission of Army Engineers also reported on the same 
matter. They ignored the controversy about the Middle Ground and naval 
bases. After surveying and examining Old Point Comfort and the Rip Rap 


7Lt.Col. George Bomford to Sec. Navy Crowninshield, Washington, 21 Nov. 1816; A.SP, 
Naval Affairs, 1, 442-443. 

George Bomford (1780-1848) graduated from West Point in 1805. As a first lieutenant of 
engineers he served as assistant engineer on the defenses of the Chesapeake Bay, 1808-1810. Dur 
ing the War of 1812 he was a major in the ordnance department. By 1815 he was a lieutenant 
colonel, although he had been shifted to artillery. Brevetted colonel in 1825, Bomford was made 
a full colonel and chief of the ordnance corps in 1832. See Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography (edited by James G. Wilson and John Fiske, New York, 1887-1889, 6 vols.), I, 380 
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Shoals, they concluded that both could be fortified in order to prevent hostile 
entry into the Roads, but that a more elaborate system of defense than first 
contemplated was needed. 


Such a system should embrace the occupation of the Rip Rap shoal with a castellated 
fort; the channel between that shoal and Old Point Comfort with a boom raft; and Old 
Point itself with an enclosed work; the whole . . . to resist any force which might be 
brought against the pass into Hampton Roads.® 


Although the Rip Rap shoal was not acquired from the Commonwealth 
of Virginia by Secretary of War John C. Calhoun until 1821,° a contract 
had been let in 1818 for the deposit there of stone quarried along the York 
River.'° Ballasting was probably begun soon afterwards. Plans for the works 
became more definite. Old Point Comfort and the Rip Raps were to mount 
250 guns apiece, housed in “extensive works” costing about $3,000,000." 
Although ballasting continued, it was agreed to delay building the founda- 
tions for a fort on the Rip Raps until an engineer was available to supervise 
it. In November 1825 cranes, a wharf and rail-way carts were installed on 
the rock-heap to assist in receiving material for the superstructure.'"* The 
cornerstone was laid on 17 September, 1826. None the less, two months 
later, the deposit of stone still lagged, since in fifteen feet of water the work 
could be conducted only at ebb tide.” 


8Brig.Gen. J. B. Swift, L. Warrington, W. K. Armistead, W. McRee and J. D. Elliott to Sec. 
Navy Crowninshield, Old Point Comfort, 24 Jan. 1818; A.S.P. Naval Affairs, I, 492. The esti- 
mated costs are not there reproduced. Without discussing whether the substratum was solid (as 
the Swift Commission had done), Lt.-Col. Bomford in 1816 estimated costs of “a regular (case- 
mated) pentagon,” mounting 150 guns and mortars on Old Point Comfort at $250,000; “a quad- 
tangular castle of masonry (four tiers of cannon),” mounting 128 guns on “Willoughby’s 
shoal” at $209,000; and five “small insulated towers of masonry, carrying one twenty-poun 
each” on the margin of Lynnhaven Bay and Cape Charles at $50,000. Total. $509,000. 

%Sec. War John C. Calhoun to Gov. John Wood of Virginia, Washington, 26 Jan. 1821; 
5 Calendar of State Papers (edited by H. R. McIlwaine, Richmond, 1875-1893, 11 vols.), 

497. 

Chief Engineer John G. Swift to Sec. War Calhoun, Washington, 25 July 1818; A.S.P., 
Military Affairs, I, 860. The contract was with an Elijah Mix of New York to transport 150,000 
cubic feet. 

llBrig.Gen. J. G. Swift to Sec. War Calhoun, Washington, 17 Oct. 1818; ibid., Military 
Affairs, I, 811-812. 

12Maj.Gen. Alexander Macomb to Sec. War Calhoun, Washington 20 Nov. 1824; ibid., 
Military Affairs, II, 713. Also Maj.-Gen. Macomb to Sec. War James Barbour, Washington, 21 
Nov. 1825; ibid., Military Affairs, III, 137. 

By 1835 the engineer complement of the army was increased to 1 col., 1 lieut.-col., 2 majors, 10 
capts. (instead of 6), 12 lieuts., 10 cadets, 44 sergeants, and 250 other ratings. See Brig-Gen. 
Gratiot to Sec. War Lewis Cass, 30 Nov. 1835, Doc. No. 2, Executive Documents, 1st i 
24th Congress, pp. 52-53. 

18Maj..Gen. Macomb to Sec. War Barbour, Washington, . . . Nov. 1826; A.S.P. Military 
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Colonel Charles Gratiot, Jr., reported in November 1828 that the stone 
base for the fortification to be called Fort Calhoun had progressed far enough 
to permit work at all tides and to justify construction “of the first or lower 
tier of the castle” during the next year.'* Congress had first made appropria- 
tion for “the castle” Fort Calhoun in 1821." 


In November of that year, Gratiot, now a brigadier, reported to Secretary 
of War John H. Eaton concerning Fort Calhoun that accumulation of build- 
ing material was proceeding according to plan. Local open-market purchases 
were preferred to contracts, except in the instance of the stone quarried." 

Andrew Talcott was the first engineer to have charge of the fortification 
of the Rip Raps. He had graduated as No. 2 man in the class of 1818 at 
West Point, and had worked on fortifications on Lake Champlain and on 
the upper Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers before he came to Hampton 
Roads as a first lieutenant and assistant engineer in the construction of de 
fenses, 1821-1824. His next posts saw him supervise construction of port 
facilities and fortifications of New York Harbor and the Delaware River, 
1824-1826. He returned to Norfolk to conduct the improvement of the 
Dismal Swamp Canal, 1826-1828, and became engineer in charge at Forts 
Monroe and Calhoun in 1828. At various intervals during this last assign- 
ment Captain (1 October 1830) Talcott was chief astronomer for the Ohio 
Boundary Commission in fixing that State’s northern limits. His tour at 
Fort Monroe ended in 1834 while that at Fort Calhoun continued in nomi- 
nal form until 1835. He left Hampton Roads in 1834 to become superit- 
tendent of internal improvement of the Hudson River channel until his 
resignation from the army in September 1836. 


14Col. Charles Gratiot to Sec. War Peter B. Porter, Washington, 19 Nov. 1828, A.S.P. Military 
Affairs, IV, 13. 

Charles Gratiot, Jr. (1788-1855), son of a French resident of the Louisiana Territory, graduated 
from West Point in 1806 and was commissioned a second lieutenant of engineers. He was chief 
engineer of the northwestern army under Maj.-Gen. Harrison during the War of 1812. After the 
war, Gratiot became a major, and in 1819 a lieutenant-colonel. He was superintending engineer of 
the construction of the defenses of Hampton Roads, 1819-1829. He became chief engineer of the 
army in May, 1828 and was brevetted brigadier. On the pretext of discrepancies in Gratiot's a 
counts, he was dismissed from the army in 1838. Thereafter, he worked as a clerk in the Geneml 
Land Office in Washington. Lee was much shaken by Gratiot’s dismissal and studied the matter 
closely. He came to the conclusion that Gratiot was an honest man, the victim of a cabal. See 
George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point . . . (New York, 1868, 2 vols.), I, 99-100. See also Douglas S. Freeman, 
R. E. Lee: A Biography (New York, 1934-1935, 4 vols.), I, 157-158. 

15Gratiot to Sec. War John H. Eaton, Washington, 8 March 1830; A.S.P., — Affairs, 
IV, 304-305. These appropriations are indicated in a collected table at the end of this article. 
ae nee Gratiot to Sec. War Eaton, Washington, 13 Nov. 1829; ibid., Military Affairs, 
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It was to Old Point that Andrew Talcott brought his first wife, Catharine 
Thompson of Philadelphia. She died there in October 1828 after one and 
one-half years of married life.” The widowed young captain had plenty 
with which to busy himself at the works at Forts Monroe and Calhoun, 
although his tasks connected with the Dismal Swamp Canal were over. En- 
gineers on such projects entered into contracts with carpenters, masons, etc., 
for the government and had to disburse funds in that connection. Chief 
Engineer Gratiot wrote to Secretary of War Lewis Cass on 4 November 
1831 of Fort Calhoun: 

When the walls and piers of this fort have been carried up to the level of the second 
battery, it was found that the additional weight caused a subsidence of the foundations, 
which made it prudent to suspend the construction of the masonry, and confine the 
operations of the past year to the reception of materials, which have been so distributed 
as to equalize the pressure on-the bottom as much as possible, and produce a uniform 
settling; as this still continues, it is judged best to pursue the same course next year, 
and to continue it until the weight of materials equal to that which the foundations 
must finally bear, shall have been accumulated on them, after which the construction 
may with safety be completed.!9 

Most prominent of the army engineers associated with the Rip Raps was 
Lieutenant Robert Edward Lee, who, under Captain Andrew Talcott’s direc- 
tion, had charge of operations at Fort Calhoun between 7 May 1831 and 
1 November 1834. As senior engineer in the Hampton Roads area Talcott 
lived at Fort Monroe, but he resided much of the time at his wife’s home on 
the Norfolk side of the Roads. In addition, during much of 1833 and 1834 
he was on survey parties in Ohio. Lee lived first at Fort Monroe, but during 
most of 1834 he was in quarters on the Rip Raps at Fort Calhoun. 

When Lieutenant Lee reported for duty at Fort Monroe in April 1831, 
he was twenty-four years old and his superior, Talcott, was thirty-four. 
Young Lee, too, had graduated as No. 2 man in his class at West Point in 
1829. His previous service had been as assistant engineer at Cockspur Island, 

Georgia, in the Savannah River. He was there confronted with a problem 
which had much in common with that he faced at the Rip Raps: construction 


of a heavy fort on an insecure foundation.” Early in August 1831 Lee 
1S. V. Talcott, Talcott Pedigree (Albany, 1876, 297 pp)» RP. 258-259. 
18Gratiot to Sec. War Cass, Washington, 4 Nov. 1831; . No. 2, Executive Documents, 1 Sess. 
22 yey > 76-77. In 1829 Talcott received $13,500 to disburse. See also Gratiot to Capt. 
— 18 April and 18 Nov. 1829, Talcott Papers, Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, 


ia. 
WCratiot to Cass, Washington, 4 Nov. 1831, A.S.P., Military Affairs, IV, 728; see also Doc. 
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brought to Old Point Comfort his bride, Mary Custis, whom he had married 
a little more than a month before.” On 11 April 1832 Andrew Talcott 
married his second wife, Harriet Randolph Hackley of Norfolk,” whose 
graceful figure, brown eyes and fine complexion are depicted in a portrait by 
Thomas Sully. The two families saw much of one another and shared simple 
pleasures; the dashing Lieutenant Lee’s avowed admiration of the beautiful 
Mrs. Talcott seems to have not irritated one whit the much-less beautiful 
Mrs. Lee. The latter spent much time at Arlington during her husband's 
tour of duty at Hampton Roads. In these years she was brought to bed twice 
with child, but she had not yet begun to suffer general ill-health.* During 
such a period of Mrs. Lee’s absence, Douglas S. Freeman describes the young 
Robert E. Lee as follows: 

. . The company of the wives of the officers of Old Point interested him vastly. “I am 
left to console them,” he said of the women whose husbands were sent South in the 
Seminole War [1835-1836], “and am in the right position to sympathize with them, as 
Mrs. Lee and her young limb [George Washington Custis Lee] are at Arlington.” And 
again, “As for the daughters of Eve in this country, they are formed in the very poetry 
of nature, and would make your lips water and fingers tingle. They are beginning to 
assemble to put their beautiful limbs into this salt water.”** 


The letters which follow touching Lee’s activities in connection with the 
construction of Fort Calhoun have been transcribed from the originals in 
the possesion of the Virginia Historical Society.* 


ENGINEER OFFICE FORTRESS MONROE 
Old Point Comfort, Va. Dec’r. 6 1832 


CASHIER OF THE OFFICE OF DISCOUNT AND DEPOSITE 
OF THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES at Norfolk, Va. 


PAY to the order of Lieut. R. E. Lee 


$ 40. 41/100 


21[bid., I, 105, 111. 

22Talcott, Talcott Pedigree, pp. 258-259. 

23Freeman, R. E. Lee, I, 112, 117. 

24[bid., I, 117-118, quoting Lee to Eliza Mackay [Stiles], 28 Nov. 1833 and 26 June 1834 
from private collections. Appreciation is hereby tendered to Dr. Freeman and Charles Scribner's 
Sons kr permission to make use of this and segemdy indicated material supplementary to the 
Talcott Papers of the Virginia Historical Society. 

2The Talcott P. are comprised of 607 pieces and 4 led they cover the careers of Capt. 
ous donors of memorabilia to the Society. 
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Dear Capt., 

I have deposited $40.41 in the U.S. Bank at Norfolk to your credit & will thank you, 
if you can obtain the money from the above check, to pay to the Treasurer at West 
Point, $3.41 for me, being my proportion of the cost of the portrait of the present Chief 
Eng[inee]r as notified by the Adj[utan]t at W[est] P{oint]. Also I will thank you to 
pay John Smith, the Tailor, $37. for a Frock Coat made for me last Spring & get his 
receipt for the same. We have not more than hay enough to last till the middle of 
next month (Jan[uar]y) & if you can engage a cargo, it will be well. The arches are 
done & we shall knock off next week. Mrs. Lee has gone home & all are well in 
N{orfolk]. The Boat is here. Remember me to Mrs. T[alcott]. 


Yours &c 

[Addressed } R. E. Lee 
Capt. Andrew Talcott 
U. S. Engineer Corps 
West Point, New York 

Old Point 

Decr. 7th 1832 
Dear Capt., 


I send by this morning’s mail the warrant which arrived yesterday & a receipt for the 
Aud[ito]r. I told you when I wrote yesterday that we should probably close operations 
next week. We are still receiving stone at the Rip Raps. We have had some cold & 
disagreeable weather, But it is now more pleasant. There is nothing new here or in 
these parts, Nullification! Nullification!! Nullification!!!26 Corprew?’ is ordered to N. 
Hampshire (Portsmouth) & He, Johnston®*® & Monroe”? are now on a Court Martial 


The South bitterly resented the Tariff of 1828 as discriminating against its economy. When 
the next tariff was passed with even higher protective schedules, South Carolina in Nov. 1832 
declared both tariffs null and void within her boundaries. In Dec. 1832 President Jackson asked 
Congress for a compromise tariff and authorization to use federal troops and warships to enforce 
existing tariff ations. At the same time he denounced Nullification as rebellion and treason. 
The requested laws were enacted by Con in March 1833. Thereupon, South Carolina 
rescinded her ordinance nullifying the tariff, aA tee the Force Act null. 

27George W. Corprew (died 1840) was a Virginian who graduated from West Point as No. 10 
man in Talcott’s class of 1818. He was an artillerist and was stationed at Norfolk Harbor in 1821 
and at Ft. Monroe in 1828-1829 and 1831-1833. He resigned from the army in 1833 and became 
a cotton planter in Mississippi. See Cullum, Biographical Register, I, 177-178. 

Joseph E. Johnston (1807-1891), later the Confederate general, graduated No. 13 in Lee’s 
class (1829) at West Point. At first an artillery officer, Johnston was at Ft. Monroe 1831-1834, 
although he was temporarily assigned to duty in Charleston during the Nullification crisis. He 
tesigned for a year the arm intment with the same rank (1st 


fa y (1837) and upon rea 
ieutenant) served as a Topographical Engineer. See H. Lanza, “Johnston, Joseph 
Eggleston,” D.A.B., X, 144-146. 

23James Monroe (1799-1870), a of the em t, graduated from West Point in the 
class of 1815. An artillerist, he aboard the Guerriére in 1816; as aide-de-camp to Brevet 
Maj-Gen. Scott, 1817-1822; and at Ft. Monroe, 1828-1830. He resigned from the army in 1832. 
See Appleton’s Cyclopedia, IV, 362. 
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at Annapolis. Thornton®& Gott*! on furlough, the former it is said, to be married, 
I saw them all in N[orfolk] a week ago. All is well. Remember me to Mrs. T[{alcott] 
& tell her I am dying to see her & that I remain 


In 1832 nothing was done at Fort Calhoun other than to continue the 
reception and disposition of stone. Colonel Gratiot was, nonetheless, pleased 
with the result of Talcott’s and Lee’s efforts. He wrote Secretary of War Cass: 


. . . Settling produced by the mass of materials already collected . . . . in 1831 .., 
amounted to six inches, and during the year ending 30 September last, it was but little 
more than three inches — indicating, clearly, a tendency in the pile to assume a fixed 
position, at the same time that it shows the necessity of loading the work; and 
allowing time for equilibrium to be established. To give the work the relative relief 
contemplated in the original plan, it will require 20,000 tons of stone to compensate 
for the subsidence of the mole during the last two years. The estimate of this work, 
for the next year, is based upon the supposition that 26,000 tons of building and break- 
water stone will be added within that year.*? 


Although cholera had reduced the labor supply and increased the demand 
for both workingmen and wages in 1832, operations at Fort Calhoun were 
not seriously affected. Another reason for the scarcity of labour in the 
Hampton Roads area was the reluctance of tidewater slave-owners to hire 
out their slaves as contract labour, which reluctance had been caused by 
the Nat Turner insurrection in nearby Southampton County, Virginia” 
At Fort Monroe during this time not even a 15% increase in wages overcame 


the labour shortage.* 


30William A. Thornton (1803-1866), a New Yorker, graduated from West Point in 1825 
No. 12 man. Though in artillery and ordnance, he was an assistant on the improvement of the 
Dismal Swamp Canel in 1826. Assigned to Ft. Monroe 1825-1826 and 1831-1832, he was among 
i many who garrisoned Charleston during the nullification crisis. See Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 

, 105. 

31Richard Gott of Maryland was a clerk in the army subsistence office circa 1830-1835. Se 
Register of Officers and * agg for 1830 and 1835 (Washington, 1830 and 1835, 224 and 297 pp-); 
p. 81 and p. 92 respectively. 

32Gratiot to Cass, 13 Nov. 1832; A.S.P., Military Affairs, V, 43 et seq.; see also Doc. No. 3, 
Executive Documents, 2 Sess. 22 Congress, pp. 86-87, 102, 108. Talcott disbursed $68,000 # 
Ft. Calhoun Oct. 1832-Oct. 1833, though te was little finished-work to be done. Gratiot 
estimated the final cost of Ft. Calhoun would reach $1,207,312. 

33Gratiot to Cass, 23 Nov. 1833, A.S.P., Military Affairs, V, 191; also Doc. No. 1, Executive 
Documents, 1 Sess. 23 Congress, pp. 52, 70. 

Charles S. Sydner, The Development of Southern Sectionalism [vol. 5 in A Hi of the 
South series] (Baton Rouge, 1948, 400 pp.), pp. 225-227. See also Joseph C. Robert, Road 
from Monticello [No. 24. in Historical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society] (Durham, 
1941, 127 pp.), pp. 3-8. Cf. Freeman, R. E. Lee, I, 394. 

55Gratiot to Cass, 23 Nov. 1833, A.S.P., Military Affairs, V, 185; see also Doc. No. 2, Executive 
Documents, 1 Sess. 23 Congress, p. 52. 
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R. E. Lee 
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In addition to the strain of family matters, Lieutenant R. E. Lee in the 
summer of 1833 had to undergo inspection of his work by the most renowned 
American general of the day, President Andrew Jackson. The latter estab- 
lished a Summer White House on the islet, which his secretary Nicholas P. 
Trist described as “the most delightful spot, as to atmosphere, I have ever 
been at.”*° Jackson’s hope of a vacation from the paperwork of his office 
was largely unrealized, but he did have ample opportunity to indulge in 
salt-water bathing and in kibitzing on affairs at Forts Calhoun and Monroe. 
He ordered not only that the fort be finished in two years, but that 
changes be made in its design. “The President has played the Devil 
with the plan of Fort Calhoun,” wrote Lee to Talcott,*” sensing that 
to finish the fort might be too great a labour even for a Hercules. As if to 
reassure the military-minded President, Chief Engineer Gratiot wrote in 
his annual report to the Secretary of War that Fort Calhoun had “for some 
time been a leading object” of the expanded defense programme, and that 
its completion awaited only firmness of the earth, to be achieved by ballasting 
the shoal heavily enough to balance the.sinking force produced by the weight 
of the walls. 12,500 tons of stone had been added to the mole during 1833, 
Gratiot hastened to state, and 11,800 tons of building stone had been de- 
posited on or near the walls.* 


Ft. Monroe 29 Mar[ch 1833] 
Dear Captain: 

I send you up all the Acc[oun]ts. against Fts. M[onroe] & C[alhoun] held in 
N[orfolk], which you can pay at your leisure. That of C. Hall embraces all the 
articles received from him, but only the check for the balance unpaid. Also two letters 
received by the last mails. There is a letttr here from the Dep[artmen]t acknowledging 
the weight of your letter accomp[anyin]g Estimates &c as called for by the Dep[art- 
men]t dated 22nd Inst[ant]. We require 50 bbls. of flour, 500 ft. 2 inch white oak 


Nicholas P. Trist to James Madison, SS Potomac, 7 July, 1831; Trist Papers, V.H.S. 

Trist (1800-1874) married the grand-daughter of Thomas Jefferson, under whom he had read 
law. He lived at Monticello during the last years of the former president. Trist was a confidante 
of Madison and others prominent in the direction of the University of Virginia. He helped select 
Jefferson’s papers for their first publication. From 1833 to 1848 he served as a diplomat in Cuba, 
Washington and Mexico. The U. S.-Mexican Treaty of 1848 was concluded by him. See Fred J. 
Rippy, “Trist, Nicholas Philip,” D.A.B., XVIII, 645-646. 
ere Bhan es Cage. A Taleo, 12 Sept. 1833, quoted from a private collection in Freeman, 

, I, 120. 
38Gratiot to Cass, 23 Nov. 1833; see fn. 35. 
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plank & 2000 Arch plank for cranes, Mr. Tunis* only having sent down before 2000 ft, 
instead of 2000 face measure, being 1/2 of the requisition. I think it would be better 
to lay a rough floor in the Mess room for Lab[orer]s at Ft. C[alhoun] instead of paving 
it & should you agree, you must send an additional 2000 ft. arch plank. I have written 
to Mr. Young for the brick. 

We knock off for the Holy days at 12 today. The foundations for bridge pins are 
completed & I think another week would have completed a ditch of ft. 7. Millions of 
stone at Rip Raps. You will find an acc[oun]t of Hamby & Abecee* [?] among the 
rest to be renewed. It should have been against Ft. C[alhoun] & not made so filthy, 
I hope all the Ladies are well. My family is ailing. Remember me to everyone. I hope 


you will pay us a visit before long. Ditties 

R. E. Lee 
There are 2 kegs of 30 d. nails @ $13.00 included in Allyn & Robertson’s*! Acct. which 
were returned to be exchanged &.............. others sent in their place. Those first sent 
were 20 d. instead of 30 d. Make him send them down. 
[Addressed] — 
Capt. A. Talcott 

Old Point 


June 11th 1833 
Dear Captain, 

I am sorry that I was so particularly sleepy headed this morning & only rose in time 
to SEE you safe aboard the boat. I hope however to get another peep at yourself & Mr. 
T[alcott] as you pass tomorrow. I have just finished putting up the things pointed out 
by Mr. [?] & have been in some little doubt concerning some minor articles, your port 
folio & some books were among them. Any thing that you find missing, if you will let 
me know by the Hampton tomorrow I will bring out in the ev[enin]g. I have sent 
the little instrument of Col. Thayer’s,** thinking you might wish to return it. The 
keys of the boxes are in one & of this one the key I enclose. Also a paper handed me by 
Mr. Mc. The two pipes that were sent down yesterday were not returned. I send them 
up this ev[enin]g. It requires a length of 5’ 7” — 20” to the crown of main arch, 5 
through sand above arch, 3” through 1st course & lead, 3' through arch & 3” projection 

39This is possibly John Tunis, a and pany ited merchant who died 8 Dec. 1832 
He stood as security when Francis $. Taylor married Jane E. C. Hackley. See William S. Forres, 
Historical and iptive Sketches of Norfolk (Philadelphia, 1853, 400 pp.), p. 194; see also 
George H. Tucker, Norfolk City Marriage Bonds (Norfolk, 1934, 268 pp.) p. 100. 

4#0C, Hall, Mr. Young and Hamby & Abecee cannot be identified. 

#1Allyn & Robertson cannot be identified. 

42Sylvanus Thayer (1785-1872) of Massachusetts graduated from West Point in 1808 as @ 
engineer. He served under Maj.-Gens. Dearborn and Hampton in the War of 1812, was? 
a observer in France in 1815, and was Superintendent of West Point 1817-1833. He was 
brevetted colonel in 1833. Best known as the “Father of West Point,” Thayer reformed and 


} emmy the course of instruction at that academy. See Gustav V. Fieberger, “Thayet 
ylvanus,” D.A.B., XVIII, 410. 
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below arch. Please remember us to Mrs. H[ackley] & Mrs. T[alcott] & take care to be 
back before 30 Sept. [when annual reports of work on fortifications have to be sent to 
the War Department]. Yours truly 


R. E. Lez 


P.S. I have copied the enclosed from the State. Please let me hear from you sometimes. 
[Addressed] Capt. A. Talcott REL. 


Dear Captain; Ft. Monroe, July 3rd 1833 


Accompanying this you will find a statement of Proceedings &c. I forgot to mention 
that in laying the covering course over the gutter on casemated courtway, I found that 
it was laid in cement. There being no inclination in this course, the water had prin- 
cipally to filter through the brick, except the fall occasioned by its finding its way 
through, immediately over the pipe — which being a slow operation, there was danger 
of a head of water accumulating. I therefore thought best to lay this course dry, & by 
using the pressed brick on hand & rubbing away the surfaces coming in contact, I think 
there is no danger of sand passing through. The gutter which was laid last year in this 
way, upon removing the covering course, no sand has found its way through. If you 
think this will not answer please let me know. We are all well & Mrs. Custis & Mary 
have gone up to Shirley which is as much to say that I am as happy as a clam at high 
water. Mrs. H[ackley] has been spending about a week here & I think her health was 
benefitted. She talks of coming again when the Ladies return. I would have written 
before but thought you had probably not arrived on the ground. Everything here is as 
usual. The boat is at hand & I must stop. Write to me when you can & believe me 

Yours truly, 
R. E. Les 


As all major portions of Fort Monroe were thought completed in 1834, an 
intra-service dispute arose between the engineer and artillery corps as to 
which would direct the finishing touches to that installation. The command- 
ing officer of Fort Monroe, Brigadier-General Armistead won out; and super- 
vision of all activities and personnel at Fort Monroe was given wholly to the 
artillerist. Captain Talcott demanded a formal investigation, lest the transfer 
of authority be a slur on his supervision of engineering works in the Hampton 
Roads area, but this was denied and Talcott was given a well-done. These 
developments did not at first affect Lee. In 1834, 28,000 tons of stone were 
added to the islet, of which 654 were of dressed building stone, 5,139 of 
tough building stone, and 23,073 of breakwater stone. Most, if not all, of 
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the stone for the building of the fort was now assembled on the Rip Raps, 
and 3,465 cubic yards of sand were added to the inside of the structure com- 
pleted to that date in order to elevate the platform. When finished and gar- 
risoned, it was estimated that Fort Calhoun would add about 63,000 tons 
to the weight on the Rip Raps, of which 61,866 were then in place. Twice 
the amount of weight had been added in 1834 than in 1833, and it was 
reported that: 


. . .. subsidence of the centre of the work is less than one and one-third of what it was 
in 1833 — giving a fair indication that equilibrium will, ere long, be attained. . . . All 
irregularity of settling is rapidly disappearing and the substratum is approaching a state 
of uniform compressibility throughout.* 


Eng[inee]r Office 
Washington 


Dear Captain 1/2 past 12M [22 July 1834] 


I have just arrived & find that the Genl. & Mrs. Gratiot left this mor[nin]g for 
Bath* in Virg[ini]Ja, the latter being in bad health. Bartlett informs me that he sent 
an order & letter to you yesterday, the substance of which is that you will take charge 
of the operations on the Hudson. Mr. King & Mr. Smith*’ [are to be] your 
ass[istan]ts. The last [is] a new graduate. I for the present will be left at the Rip Raps. 
There will be a modification of Order 54, & high compliments paid to you. It was all 


43Gratiot to Cass, 1 Nov. 1834, A.S.P., Military Affairs, V, 386-387, 393; also Doc. No. 2, 
Executive Documents, 2 Sess. 23 Congress, pp. 100-102, 116 and 122. 

“Bath, or Berkley Springs, in Morgan Co. of what is now West Virginia, is located 93 miles 
northwest of Washington and 45 miles northwest-by-west of Harper’s Ferry. A gazeteer wrote in 
1835 that “the waters of Bath are now held in high repute . . . ; and hundreds flock to them 
every season from Maryland and Pennsylvania.” See Joseph Martin, . . . Gazeteer of Virginia and 
the District of Columbia . . . (Charlottesville, 1835, 632 pp.), pp. 402-403. 

William H. C. Bartlett (1809-186...) graduated from West Point in 1826 and continued to 
teach engineering there unti] 1828. He was assistant engineer in the construction of Fort Monroe 
in 1828. He then assisted the Chief Engineer at Washington, 1832-1834. Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 
I, 186. 

46Rufus King (1814-1876) of New York, grandson of the famous federalist, graduated from 
West Point in 1833 as No. 5. His first duty was as assistant engineer in the construction of Ft. 
Monroe, 1833-1834. He accompanied Capt. Andrew Talcott on the Ohio Boundary Expeditions of 
1834-1836 while they were not improving the Hudson River channel. King resigned from the 
= 1836. His first civilian job was under Talcott on the New York and Erie RR. See W. E. 
McPheeters, “King, Rufus,” D.A.B., X, 400. 

47Richard S. Smith (1813-1877) of Pennsylvania graduated from West Point in 1834 as No. 3° 
in a class of 36. He served as a brevet 2nd lieutenant of infantry on t phical duty, until his 
resignation in 1836. Cullum, Biographical Register, I, 458-459. See Thomas M. Spaulding, 
“Smith, Richard Somers,” D.A.B. » 334-335- 
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as you supposed got up by Genl. M[acomb]* & the Act[in]g Sec[retar]y [of War]® 
knew nothing about it, but supposed matters were arranged after the usual custom, 
& with a perfect understanding among all parties. 1 have seen Gen]. G[ratiot]’s letters 
to Sec[retar]y accompa[nyin]g yours, demanding a Court of Inquiry, referred to Genl. 
M[acomb] & the Genl. (M.) replies that he is at a loss to understand, how it was sup- 
that any answer could be expressed or implied, as none was intended. The 
Genl’s, (M) official report will be published, coextensively with the order. I must stop 
to catch the mail. Bartlett's & my love to all, R. E. Lee 


Bartlett says every thing will be arranged to your satisfaction. 
[Addressed] To Capt. A. Talcott 


Corps of Engrs 
Norfolk 


Virginia 
Dear Captain, Ft. Monroe 26th July [1834] 


I have the happiness of informing you that from the good steamer ...........0.00000-» [sic] 
from Baltimore, landed this mor[nin]g Inspector Genl. Wool® & Brig..Genl. Armi- 
stead.5! The former informed me that he has orders from the Sec[retar]y of War to 
inspect the fortifications. I requested him to commence at once, in order that the three 
inspections might complete our measure of Glory for this week. He accordingly went 
over to the Rip Raps this mor[nin]g. But the dose of heated Granite seemed to satisfy 
his Punctilio, & he postponed his annihilation of this side till tomorrow before breakfast. 
He propounded several wise queries & among them whether, there were not quarters 
for us outside, which I take for a premonitory symptom. I do not know when he re- 


48Alexander Macomb (1782-1841) entered the army as a cornet in 1799 and became a 1st 
lieut. in 1801. He was occupied in the construction and repair of fortifications principally in the 
Carolinas, 1805-1812. He served ably under General James Wilkinson and others along the 
Canadian frontier in the War of 1812 as colonel and brigadier-general. For his victory at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., Macomb was brevetted major-general. After the reorganization of 1821, Macomb 
was made colonel and chief engineer. He became General in-chief of the Army in 1828, which 

oe ee oe oe 1841 as a major-general. See Julius W. Pratt, “Macomb, Alexander,” 

XIL, 155-156. 

John H. Eaton resigned as Secretary of War in 1831 and was succeeded by Lewis Cass. 

John E. Wool (1784-1869) was commisioned a captain of infantry in June 1812 when he 
raised a company of New York volunteers. After distinguishing himself at Queenstown and 
weep he was brevetted a lieutenant-colonel. In 1816 he was made a colonel and the inspector- 

the army. In the 1830’s his duties varied from a European mission, to helping remove the 
erokees. Gen. Wool is credited with saving Fort Monroe for the Union in 1861. William 
A. Ganoe, “Wool, John Ellis,” D.A.B., XX, 513-514. 

5!Walker K. Armistead (1785-1845) of Virginia was the third graduate from West Point (1803) 
and rose to the rank of captain of engineers by 1806. He was superintending engineer of the 
defenses of Norfolk, 1808-1811, 1813-1818. During the War of 1812 he was chief engineer of the 
army on the Niagara frontier. Armistead was colonel and chief of the corps of engineers, 
1818-1821. In the reorganization of the army Armistead was shifted to the artillery, commandi 

3rd regiment, which was stationed at Ft. Monroe, 1834-1836. Brevet-Brig.Gen. (1828 
Armistead served in expeditions against the Seminoles 1836-1838, and commanded the army in 


Florida 1840-1841. See Appleton’s Cyclopedia, I, 90. 
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tires. We are tolerable. Custis®2 is better. I wish he was in the mountains. Lee is as 
you left her. Miss Anna is scolding that you did not write & professes to know not what 


to do. I tell her the case is a plain one. Viale die 
R. E. Leg 

[Addressed] Capt. A. Talcott 

Corps of Engrs 

Norfolk 

Va. 

Engineer Department 

Dear Captain, Washington 28th Nov. 1834 


Your letter from Baltimore arrived this mor[nin]g. I have spoken to the Genl. of its 
contents. He says you have done perfectly right, is very sorry to hear of the indisposi- 
tion of Miss Lee, but hopes she is now well. Further, he says you need not break 
your neck to return so soon, unless you know it to be essential. 1 am very sorry to 
learn that my poor little Lee is again in the clutches of the Physicians, & 1 wish her 
little husband could impart some of his robust health to her in addition to his love, 
He is remarkably well, is running over the hills all day, & as red as a rose. But there is 
no denying it, his hair is in right lines, has the set of the fretful Porcupine, & is of the 
colour of Burnt Fodder. His Mother in despair has given up her coaxing & teazing, 
What has wrought such a change in Master Charly’s** humour? I am afraid they gave 
him too much sturgeon in Albany. I am glad that they are all to spend the winter in 
Norfolk. Poor Mrs. Hackley looked very forlorn at the thought of their staying in 
Al[lbany]. This will however not add much to your comfort. I have been looking out 
for a House ever since I came up but can find none. So next month I shall take a room 
somewhere & leave Mrs. L[ee] over the river for the winter. 1 hope you may have a 
favourable time for observing the Eclipse. I saw Col. Abert®’ a few days since on 
the subject of observing it here, but he says he has not the means. Genl. G[ratiot] & 
his family are all well, & send their love &c to you & Mrs. T[{alcott]. I have no doubt 
all at Arlington join us. Please remember me to Mrs. H[ackley], Miss Pat & M[aria 


52George Washington Custis Lee, born at Fort Monroe, 16 Sept. 1832. 

53Lucia Beverly Talcott (1833-1856), the first child of Capt. Andrew and Harriet Talcott. The 
Lees and Talcotts playfully pretended that their children would marry. 

S4Charles Gratiot Talcott (28 Feb. 1834-1867). 

55The Talcotts were now living in Albany while Capt. Talcott worked on the channel of the 
Hudson River. 

56The eclipse of the sun on 30 November 1834 was generally visible throughout the United 
States. American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the year 1834 (Boston, 1834 
336 pp-), pp- 8-15. 

57John J. Abert (1787-1863) of Maryland graduated from West Point in 1811 and at once 
resigned from the army. He was then a lawyer in Ohio and the District of Columbia. He served 
as a private in the Battle of Bladensburg, 1814. In the same year he was reappointed to the army, 
but now with the brevet rank of Major on the staff of phical engineers, whose virtual chief 
he was from 1829 to 1861, when he retired as a colonel. See Cullum, Biographical Register, 


I, 121-122. 
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Mason].** There is nothing new here, Genl. Macomb is still sick. 1 have heard a re- 
port that Capt. Plugg Smith°® has been appointed Pay Master in the place of a Mr. 
Wright, I believe. I know nothing about it except that said Plugg is on Eng[inee]r 
Duty & a person wishing to succeed him to the office yesterday & so reported. Genl. 
Mapes®! is here, appealing for the same berth (P[ay] M[aster]). Your acct. of the 
Transportation business corresponds with my recollections. But when I handed the 
check to Mr. E[veleth]® to place it with the others for you, he was of the contrary 
opinion & my memory is so bad I could not trust to it. You drew no Rations of Mine, 
but your own. You were hard at work for the concern, put to much expense in running 
up & down to N[orfolk] & various other matters that I have not time to mention. I 
enclose a letter to Mr. J. Eveleth, will you send it to him, it is about a situation I have 
been negotiating with Mr. W. B. Lewis. He has none at present but promises to hear 
from him in March, 


Yours very truly 
R. E. Lez 
[Addressed] 

Captain A. Talcott 
Corps of Engrs 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Ft. Calhoun 

31st August 1834 


Dear Captain, 

I have commenced the ‘residence’ upon the Rip Raps & may be considered an old 
inhabitant. The sour baker's bread of my young friend Tim, is what I cannot stand & 
have therefore to request that should you know of any good flour in N[{orfolk] you 
would direct the owner to send to me a bbl. I suppose the new flour must be in by this 
time & if equally good in half bbls, as my movements are so uncertain, I should prefer 
one of those. But look to the quality rather than the quantity. Tell Mrs. T[{alcott] 
if she will come with you, we can accommodate her in the handsomest manner. Should 
you not come tomorrow, let me know the day, that I may have the boat in readiness 
for you. When you do come, let Tim bring me a few vegetables [sic,] particularly 


58Cf. fn. 74. Maria Mason married Sidney Smith Lee. 

59John Lind Smith (died 1858) was a native of South Carolina who was appointed a 2nd 
lieutenant of engineers in 1813. In 1845 he and Lee were on a board to consider Pxtifications of 
New York Harbor. See Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the U. S. Army 
(Washington, 1903, 2 vols.), I, 900. See also Freeman, R. E. Lee, I, 195, 219-220, 226, 235, 241, 
247, 273. 

Unidentified. 

S!James Jay Mapes (1806-1866) served as major-general of the New York Militia in the War 


of 1812. An inventor and chemist, he was one of America’s foremost agronomists. See Lee Garby, 


“Mapes, James Jay,” D.A.B., XII, 264. 
®James Eveleth of Maryland was a clerk in the Engineer Office at Washington, 1835. See 
United States Official Register (Washington, 1835, 297 pp.), p. 86. 
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potatoes, as I can get none even for yeast. It is reported that Major Heileman® is going 


to Savannah. Remember me to the Ladies. 
Yours truly 
R. E. Lee 

[Addressed] To Captain A. Talcott 

Corps of Engrs 

Norfolk 

Va. 

Ft. Calhoun 

My Dear Captain at Oct, 1834 


I received your letter from Phil[adelphi]a I suppose by regular mail, of 5 mortal 
days, & was very sorry to learn the causes of your detention. I hope long before this, 
the whole party are on their feet again, that Mrs. T[alcott] has already felt the good 
effects resulting from her firmness, & that her dear little epitome® is as blythe as a Lark. 
As to Genl. Charles® [Gratiot Talcott], it is useless to waste a man’s good wishes 
on him, in as much as he never requires them, & will serenely knock his way 
through life as he has so far done through the hands of the d[octo]rs. But now I think 
of it, is there no way of cooking the Macomb up & that the “scullions” be so assuaged 
that I could have one stir in the pot? He is a “most precocious v.........n” surely & obeys 
his instructions as well as another. Something must be done with him, but what can? 
I enclose herewith a copy of your acc[oun]t current with a statement of the Bank 
amounts annexed as you requested. The amount of the check on the U. S. Bank is 
$466.79 & date of 12th Sept. 1834. We will prepare the Annual Statement &c for 
Ft. Monroe as far as our operations are concerned. Do you wish them sent to you or 
shall I send them direct to W[ashington]. All your accts. &c have been sent to W[ash- 
ington] except 3 vouchers accompanying, which want your signature. They have been 
charged in the Abstract ‘I’ & a mem[orandum] accomp[anying] states they will be for- 
warded in a few days. We have not yet settled with old Laughton® & as soon as we 
do, I will attend to those matters you spoke of & send you a statement of the amounts 
deposited. The old Capt. has moved to Hampton, the night he vacated his q[uarte}rs 
at the Point, they were burned down. It is said they were set fire to by his direction. 
The Engr. credit at O[ld] Point I am told is about 50 or 60 per cent, & the Genl. 
A[rmistead] is in great distress. Gen]. Macomb has written to Gen]. A[rmistead] that 


63Julius F. Heilman (died 1836) of Massachusetts graduated from West Point in 1806. He was 
stationed at Southern Atlantic posts during the War of 1812, and at Fort Monroe 1824-1828, 
1833-1835. He was part of the garrison at leston during the nullification crisis, and took part 
in the Seminole War, 1835-1836. He was brevetted lieutenant-colonel in 1836 after ably com- 
manding the U. S. forces and died soon afterwards. (Lee’s rumour was incorrect.) See Cullum, 
Biographical Register, I, 97-98. 

Lucia Beverly Talcott (1833-1856). See S. V. Talcott, Talcott Pedigree, p. 258. 

65Charles Gratiot Talcott (1834-1867), then seven months old, was later associated with his 
father in his civil engineering projects of the 1850's. Like him, he preferred not to fight the Union 

and returned to Mexico where he was an assistant engineer for the Mexican Imperial Railway. 

See ibid., p. 266; Cf. Freeman, R. E. Lee, I, 131. 

Captain Laughton cannot be identified. 
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he has misconceived his instructions, as regards the pay allowed to the soldiers and 
ofcers employed as mechanics & assistants. The first are to have 15c per day & the 
2nd 50 or 60, whereas he has been giving the 1st 50c & the 2nd $1.50. The Genl. 
is afraid they will come down upon him for the disallowances, in as much the persons 
have got their pay, & the officers will not give it up. Capt. Thruston® says he will con- 
tend with them for it past & to come. Though I recollect he told me himself his services 
were gratuitous. Genl. A[rmistead] starts for W[ashington] to-day in the Chesa- 
peake.® Poor old man, he has been dreadfully alarmed about the cholera. Some few 
cases have occurred at O[]d] P[oint] & 2 deaths, among the soldiers. The officers too 
have been quizzing him [words missing] . . . so that they got 20 drops of camphorated 
spirit at a dose. Garner®? accompanys the Genl. & will return with the Madam. They 
have been raising the parapet on Ft. No. 1 since your departure. Mrs. Eveleth has a 
boy. There is nothing new. The Q[uarter)master has bought the other new boat. 
I hope you will not be disappointed in not getting it. Mrs. Lee & Custis are very well, 
enjoying themselves among the mountains, & regret your departure. I was in N[orfolk] 
last Thursday. Saw Mrs. H[ackley] &c. She is as fat as Mrs. T[alcott]. All well. I 
have seen Mr. George [Talcott] but once since your departure. Remember me very 
particularly to Mrs. T[alcott] & the children. The Miss E. who are here desire to be 
remembered also. If Mr. King & the [illegible] are with you, do not forget them. I have 
written in great haste, & will write more fully soon. 
Yrs. truly & sincerely 


[Addressed] Private R. E. Les 
Capt. A. Talcott 
Corps of Engrs 
Albany 
Ft. Calhoun 
My dear Captai 1st Nov. 1834 


Your letter of October 19th arrived during a short visit I lately paid to the District, 
& did not come to hand till my return on the 30th. This said visit was in consequence 
of an invitation I received from Genl. Gratiot, to “see how the land lays” about 
W[ashington] as he has it in contemplation to bring me there in Bartlett's place. You 
may suppose a situation in W[ashington] will be particularly agreeable to me, though 
as I told the Genl. the duties of the office, in anticipation, had no charms for me. Yet 
as he thinks I shall be much pleased with them, I have taken his word for it & will try. 


67Charles M. Thruston (1789-1873) graduated from West Point in 1814. He worked on New 
York harbor defenses during the War of 1812. As acting adjutant-general of the army in Florida, 
Lg took part in the Seminole War, after which he resigned. See Cullum, Biographical 

egister, I, 139. 

68There was no war vessel of this name listed in the Naval Registers of 1834 or 1835. Pre- 
sumably it was a commercial packet. 

69Hezekiah Garner (died 1841) of Maryland was appointed a 2nd lieutenant of artillery in 1820. 
He was regimental adjutant of the 3rd Artillery 1827-1837, of which Armistead was commandin 
officer. He became a 1st lieutenant in 1837 and a captain in 1838. See Heitman, Histori 
Register, I, 446. 
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He has written to Capt. Eliason”® to know if his health will permit him to take charge 
of Ft. C{alhoun] & should it not be, he intimates that Major Blaney”! is disposable. 
I believe it is settled that I am to go to W[ashington] & am only waiting to be relieved. 

You may recollect that I announced to you (being in N[orfolk]) the arrival of Genl. 
Wool, who informed me before breakfast that he had instructions from the Secretary 
of War to inspect the works in H[ampton] Roads. I waited on him after breakfast 
for that purpose & with the intention on my part, should he inspect, to request a copy 
of these instructions, to hand you. He then said that he understood that Genl. 
M[acomb] had inspected the works & asked me if it was so. To which I assented. He 
replied if that was the case it was useless for him to stir in the business, but that for 
his own gratification he should like to take a look at the Rip Raps. We went im- 
mediately to the boat & came over. On our return I invited him to walk around Ft. 
M[onroe]. He declined doing so then, but said he should be glad to go around with 
me the next day. We walked around on the ramparts of the work the next mor[nin]g 
(Sunday) before breakfast. He was never in the office to the best of my knowledge, 
& Mr. E[veleth] says he never saw a paper or book. I had supposed, he had declined 
making the Inspection & left it to Genl. M[acomb] to make what reports he thought 
proper. I shall be very happy to meet you in W[ashington] this winter, touching the 
Macomb, & it is the principle pleasure I promise myself in going, to endeavour & keep 
the Genl. in mind of this business. I am truly sorry to learn that my sweet little Lee” 
gets no better. I hope though the cold weather has restored her, & the more as I got a 
letter from King to-day which says you are all well. Beg Mrs. T[alcott] to give her 
no calomel; it must be her teeth. I saw Mrs. Hackley yesterday. She has had the 
Influenza, but has recovered. Miss Pat is very well & pretty, & Miss Maria” has grown, 
improved very much, & curled her hair. The Seldens” are well & every one else. 
There is no news. I suppose Mrs. H[ackley] has informed you all about the school 
&c &c. Everyone in W[ashington] was preparing for Congress. I got no satisfaction 
out of any one. Mrs. Lee is much improved in appearance, & is very well. Master 
Custis is the most darling boy in the world, not excepting Charly. He has grown &c 
&c. Mr. E[veleth] says he did omit to charge the last deposit to the Treasurer for Coast 
Survey. The centre of the Pile has settled 19/100 of a foot. If it was not Saturday 


7William A. Eliason (1800-1839) graduated from West Point as No. 1 man in the class of 
1819 and thereafter served in the engineer — He was stationed at Fort Monroe, 1822-1825, 
superintended the construction of Ft. Macon, N. C., 1825-1830, worked on the Delaware River 
improvements 1831-1832, and superintended the construction of Fts. Calhoun and Monroe 1824- 
1828. See Cullum, Biographical Register, I, 183. 

71George Blaney (died 1835) of Massachusetts graduated from West Point in 1815 and served 
in the engineer corps. He was assistant engineer in the construction of fortifications at Hampton 
Roads, 1821-1822 while a 1st lieutenant, and at the time Lee writes was superintending engineer 
of the construction of Fort Caswell, N. C., and of the Cape Fear River improvements (1825-1835). 
See ibid., I, 152. 

72Cf. fn. 78 for omission. 

73See fn. 65. 

74Miss Maria Mason of Clermont, Fairfax Co., Va., became Smith Lee’s wife. 

75Dr. William Selden (1808-1887), of Norfolk, married Lucinda Pope Wilson of Kentucky in 
1836. See Mary S. Kennedy, Seldens of Virginia . . . (New York, 1911, 2 vols.), I, 47-48. 
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night, 1 would send you a copy of the Tables. But will do so when I write again. 
I enclose you the voucher for James Ev(eleth’s] services. I have left the certificate 
blank, thinking you might prefer filling it. I will do so if you choose. All at Arlington 
send much love to yourself, Mrs. T[alcott] & the children. Give my love to my beautiful 
Talcott & tell her I am sparing her that she may recruit herself for a separate epistle, 
which I will inflict upon her as soon as | get time & find myself in the vein. Present 
me to Mr. Vische[r]”® & King. I am very glad that you see a prospect of liking your 
duty. I think you have got him for 10 years. There is nothing new at the Point, except 
that Gen]. A[rmistead] had rated his services at $6.00 per day, but in a fit of modesty 


only charged $3.00. Yours sincerely 
[Addressed] Pri R. E. Lee 
Capt. A. Talcott 
Corps of Engineers 
Engr Department 


Dear Captain, Washington 22nd Nov. 1834 


I received a letter from Mr. Eveleth this mor{nin]g informing one that he had de- 
posited in the U. S. Bank your audit, the checks I left with him & about which I wrote 
to you a hasty note a few days since at Albany. These amount to $157.00. So that 
with these formerly deposited, of which I gave you notice, there has been placed to 
your credit since your departure $423.50 — viz — 


On account of Extra Services. $ 14.21 

4 “_" Old Machinery, Robert Archer 22.00 

“ Hose for Water, J. W. Williamson 33.28 

“ _“ Post Fund, Wm. Laughton 47-41 

Jeptha Reed, A Loan 149.60 
Wm. Laughton’s”’ check, No. 309 for 78.78 
R. E. Lee’s do. for W. L. 34 22.58 
do. do. 51.88 

do. do. 31 3.76 
$423.30 


You” will find yourself charged in your acct. with the U. States, with the first men- 
tioned sums. The last you know where it belongs. I have got from Capt. L[aughton] 
a part of the amount of the sales of your furniture, but the amt. of the check which 


7%6Sebastian Visscher Talcott (1802- ) briefly attended Yale, which he left to work as a 
civil engineer for his uncle Captain Andrew Talcott on internal improvement contracts for the 
Hudson River channel, and later on the New York and Erie RR. and Northeastern Boundary 
Survey. See S. V. Talcott, Talcott Pedigree, pp. 260-261. 

77Dr. Robert Archer, of Virginia, had long been an assistant surgeon at Ft. Monroe and a 
og of the Academy. T. W. Williamson, Captain William Laughton and Jeptha Reed cannot 

identified. 

The appearing between solid lines is the significant portion omitted from Lee’s letter 
te of 1 1834. 
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is locked up in the drawer of the office I have now forgotten. It is more than one half, 
He has promised very largely, that the balance shall be forthcoming when paid off for 
the last month. I will then square off your acct. with the Post Fund & deposit the 
balance to your credit. Do you recollect whether I gave you the money for the amount 
of your transportation to N[orfolk] in the month of September, (four trips) which 
you recollect was to come under my disbursements. 1 know that I made the calcula. 
tion, & that there were some passages between us, concerning my giving you the money 
& taking the check, when it should be drawn. But for my life, I do not recollect the 
result. Upon Mr. Eveleth’s evidence I have pocketed the check, but am inclined to 
think he is mistaken, & the more I think of it, the more I hold to that opinion. I there 
fore charge you to tell me on your conscience. 


The wine left with Dr. Boykin”? had not been distributed when I left, it not being 
clear enough to draw off. Mr. E[veleth] says nothing about squaring your Post Fund 
acct. & I expect did not do it. So you will have to look to it when you go there. You 
never told me whether I gave you the money for the check for your transportation in 
Sept. Bartlett talks of going to-day. I expect he will see you & tell you of the letter of 
the Genl. to the Secretary [of War] about the Macomb. I told he (G[eneral] 
M{[acomb]) now has it to answer. Nothing that I know of has been heard from the 
Sec[retar]y. 2nd Lt. Lee of the Corps of Engrs. yesterday assisted at a cabinet dinner, 
by the Secretary of War. Present, the Vice-President, Q[uartermaster] Gen[era]], two 
Inspectors-Gen[era]l, Adj[utan]t-Gen[era]],® Col[onel]s, Majors, &c. Give my love to 
Mrs. T[alcott] & the children, Mr. King, Mr. Vischer [Talcott], &c. We are all well. 

Yours truly & in Haste 
R. E. Lee 


In 1833 Lieutenant Lee received greater independence in his conduct, 
as evidenced by his receipt directly of $13,000 for disbursement. He was 
not unconcerned at his assumption of greater authority and its concom- 
mittant responsibilities. “I will do all in my power to repair the damages 
[to a wharf at the Rip Raps during a storm] but you had better come down,” 
the young lieutenant wrote his superior, Talcott. On another occasion Lee 
confessed to Talcott that he would “be in a fever till the arrival of the lime.”™ 

Reviewing the progress for the past year in November 1835, Secretary 
of War Cass declared that “It is believed that the depression of the founda- 

79Dr. Boykin cannot be identified. 

80These were: Sec. War Cass, Vice-Pres. Van Buren, Brevet Maj.Gen. Thomas S. Jesup, 
Brevet Brig..Gen. John E. Wool, Col. George Croghan, and Col. Roger Jones. See Register of 
Officers and Agents (Washington, 1833, 267 pp.), p. 95- 

8I1Lt. R. E. Lee to Capt. A. Talcott, 12 Sept. and 16 Dec. 1833 and 25 Feb. 1834, quoted in 


D. S. Freeman, R. E. Lee, I, 120 from private collections. Ft. Calhoun had for fiscal ’33 $158,022 
new appropriations and $120,000 brought forward. 
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tion of Fort Calhoun is so nearly checked, that further danger is not to be 
apprehended.” 

General Gratiot’s report of operations conducted by the Engineer Depart- 
ment for fiscal ’3.4 stated concerning Fort Calhoun: 


As contemplated in my last report, the balance of the stone required for the founda- 
tion of the mole has been received, and deposited over the foundations of the walls of 
the fort, so that there is now acting along their whole extent, a greater weight, by 
upwards of 20,000 tons, than is estimated will be brought upon them when the fort 
is completed and garrisoned. 

Though an accession of weight continues to cause subsidence, it is a continued 
decreasing ratio, and should there be no evidence of a contrary nature by next spring, 
it is proposed to resume the construction of the walls, for which purpose an estimate 
is given.® 


Engr. Dept: Wash: 
Dear Captain, 1oth Feby 1835 
I can only take time while your despatches are making up, to inquire after you & 
yours, with the high hope that you are flourishing after the manner of your humble 
servt. He has returned to a state of refievenescency [?] (as Max: would say) & has 
been attending some weddings & parties in a manner that is uncommon. My Brother 
Smith® was married on the 5th Inst: & the Bride I think looked more beautiful than 
usual. We kept it agoing until Sunday, & last night attended a Bridal party in 
Alex[andriJa. I must leave particulars to Mary, who has received a letter from “my 
beautiful Talcott” & I am under the impression has postponed answering it, till after 
this marriage. I will only tell her that my spirits were so buoyant last night when 
relieved from the eyes of my dame that my Sister Nanie,® was trying to pass me off 
as her spouse, but I was not going to have my sport spoiled in that way, undeceived 
the young Ladies & told them I was his younger Brother. Sweet innocent things, they 


82Sec. War Cass’s Report to Congress, 30 Nov. 1835, Doc. No. 2, Executive Documents, 1 Sess. 
24 Congress, p. 42, 116-123. 

8Gratiot to Cass, 15 Nov. 1835, A.S.P., Military Affairs, V, 655; also Doc. No. 2, Executive 
Documents, 1 Sess. 24 Congress, p. 104. 

cannot be identified. 

become a lieutenant. He had been R. E. Lee’s best man. The brothers fought alon one another 
at Vera Cruz in 1847. Commander S. S. Lee commanded the Mississippi when flagship for Com- 
modore Perry’s mission to Japan. Subsequently he was Commandant of the Naval Academy. He 
resigned from the navy early in 1861 to serve Virginia, ultimately becoming a Captain, C.S.N. 
His most important naval service to the was as commandant of the Gosport navy yard 
while the C.S.S. Virginia was being fitted out. He condemned evacuation of Norfolk and the 
scuttling of the i . See J. Thomas Scharf, History of the Confederate States Navy (New 
York, 1887, 824 pp.), p. 710. 

8 Anne Kinloch Lee (1800-1864) married in 1825 William Louis Marshall (1803-1869) and 
lived in Baltimore. Judge W. L. Marshal] was a brother of the Chief Justice. 
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concluded I was single, & I have not had such soft looks & tender pressures of — 
[ha]nd for many years. Congress is pretty much as [usua]] !! Rem[embe]r me to J 
every body & King. All is well at [Ar]lington. Yrs 


R. E. Lex 
[Addressed] Private 
Captain A. Talcott 


Dear Captain, Engr. Dept oth Nov. 1835 


I am glad to hear by your letter of the 6th that you are all well, though I had antic 
pated that by this time our beautiful Talcott had something to tell me. I am happy t# 
say that Mary is improving. The 2nd Imposthume (on her left side) which I believé 
I told you of, has been opened & by its discharge she has been much relieved, in # 
much that when she moves a soreness is substituted for acute pain. It is now supposed 
by the Physicians that the inflammation originally commenced on this side & as if 
acted just on the head & seat of the muscles & veins of that leg, it was that which 
prevented its motion, that it passed over afterward to the right & suppurated first om 
that side, & that her complaint does not partake of rheumatism as first supposed. She 
is dreadfully reduced, & so weak that she cannot stand, but being relieved from com 
stant & corroding pain is a great point gained. Her Phys[cian]s say that they forses 
nothing now to prevent her rapid recovery. God grant it may be So, for I have beem 
now more than a month under most miserable apprehensions. I enclose a copy Of 
Capt. E[veleth]’s memoirs.’ I hope you will not find cause to concur in my opiniom 
Shew it to no one. You will see he has lost sight of the Pile at Ft. C[alhoun] being 
originally raised 2 feet higher than Ft. M[onroe] and by the statement he puts 
most confidence in the Pier since 1833 has settled 11/100 of a foot. My notebook? 
left with him, so I have only my memory to depend on which you know is wretched. 
Have you yours with you & do you recollect whether the settlement of 1833 (14/100 
ft.) was exclusive of the 2 feet. The subsidence of 1834, I made to be 19/100 of a 
foot, & account for its excess over the preceeding year by the greater quantity of stone 
piled near it; sand &c. Though there may have been some error, but if that is right you 
will [agree], it has raised 8/100 ft. a thing not to be thought of. The Captain from 
these observations makes the subsidence this year in the tabular statement 80/100 of @ 
foot, the greatest quantity since 1825 which was 90/100. They have determined to 
commence operations next year & $150,000 is asked for. It is after office hours which 
are not as long as yours, & are [?] twice enough. 

Love to all 
from yours truly 
[Addressed : ] R. E. L. 
Private 
Captain Talcott 


87James Eveleth, whose right to the title “captain” was either honorary or a militia rank 
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Dear Captain, Wash. 17th Nov. [1835] 


I received yours of the 15th this morn[in]g and hasten to present my warmest con- 
gratulations to yourself & Mrs. T[alcott] upon the happy event mentioned therein.™ 
We cannot be too thankful to our beautiful Talcott for the pleasure she thus yearly 
affords us, in the multiplication of these little miniatures of herself; A new edition of 
which I as regularly & anxiously look for, as I do for the Souvenirs & Annuals of the 
Seasons. God grant that since they are regularly & beautifully got up, they may be as 
numerous, & sufficient to gratify the tastes of the refined Public. I trotted off at once to 
find Mr. Wilks® & Hassler. The former regrets that he has made no observations of 
the Lunar Transits since last Jan{uar]y & as I understand you wanted those that you 
observed, I did not trouble him? He had not the books you mentioned, & although I 
have called twice on Mr. H[assler] I could not find him. I will try again tomorrow. 
The Genl. [Gratiot] says we will not keep the report to hear from you. Therefore 
you can send on your approximate results when the draw[ing]s arrive & he will make 
a separate report of the duty then. This will give you more time. I believe the great 
hurry arises from the President’s wish to mention it in his message; therefore if you 


can be ready sooner the better. Love to all. Yours 
[Addressed] 
Private 
Capt. Talcott 

Engr. Dept. 


Dear Captain Wash 17th Nov. 1835 


Without knowing that you have forgotten it, 1 have ceased from my labours a few 
moments to remind you of the “President's anxiety &c &c” and to inform you that the 
Report cut as short as pye crust, is now prepared for submission, in which a space under 


88The happy event was the birth of Harriet Randolph Talcott on 9 Nov. 1835 at Philadelphia. 
She ied Rev. William Southgate in 1858 despite playful match-making of the Lees and 
Talcotts. 

89Charles Wilkes, Jr. (1798-1877), of New York City entered the merchant marine in 1815 
and was appointed midshipman in 1818. After serving on the Guerriére and Franklin in the 
Pacific, he studied under F. R. Hassler. He was appointed commanding officer of the Naval 0 om 
of Charts and Instruments at Washington, out which grew the Naval Observatory and Hy 
graphic Office. He commanded several exploring expeditions, the most notable of which, 1838- 
1842, enabled him to chart Wilkes Land of Antarctica. In 1861 Captain Wilkes was posted to 
command the Merrimac, but arrived the day after the Union forces scuttled her to prevent her 
capture by the Confederates. As Captain of the San Jacinto, Wilkes became notorious for removing 
— and Slidell from the British mail steamer Trent. See Charles O. Paulin, “Wilkes, Charles, 

.A.B., 216-218. 

Ferdinand R h Hassler (1770-1843) was first intendent of the U. S. Coast S , 
and was noted a and mathematician. After pat briefly at West Point and Union 
College, he established the Coast Survey in 1816-1818. He was superintendent of Weights and 
Measures from 1830 until 1832 when he became superintendent of the Coast Survey which 
pee he held until his death. See T. M. R. Talcott, The Talcott Method of Determining 

itude . . . (Richmond, 1919, 61 pp.), pp. 23 et seq. for Talcott-Hassler correspondence. See 
also H. A. Marmer, “Hassler, Ferdinand R: h,” D.A.B., VIII, 385-386. 
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the head of Northern Boundary of Ohio is left vacant for your say on the subject. If it 
reaches here by Sunday next it will be time enough, but the above mentioned effusion 
cannot be delayed longer. 

I have the happiness to inform you in continuation that Genl. Macomb has written 
a letter to the Secretary of War, requesting that Fort Monroe again be relinquished to 
the Eng/ineer]s, and if he approve the same, that estimates be handed in for completion. 
Thereby acknowledging that directions emanating from the H[ea]d Q[uarte]rs of the 
Army are not of themselves sufficient for the purpose. Said letter was referred here by 
the Secretary & in a reply written for his signature (I never wrote one with more zeal) 
I did myself the pleasure to state that his proposition was approved, that he would 
accordingly rescind Genl. Order No. 54 of 1834, & direct the Com[mandin]g Officer of 
that place to turn over to the officer of Eng[inee]rs selected for the purpose, the Houses, 
Shops, Stables, Horses, Machinery &c &c & all other public property properly belonging 
to Ft. Monroe including the balance of funds remaining of former appropriations that 
might be in his hands. (You see I whetted my memory by turning to said order). This 
letter has been sent to the Maj.-Genl. and untill the matter becomes public, say 
nothing. Now do you think the Genl. took this step of his own accord? I opine not, 
but from what the President said to Genl. G[ratiot] in which he made use of the ex- 
pression “I gave it to him” (without calling names) we suppose it comes from him. 
Hurrah for Genl. Jackson, I say. Mary is much better & fast improving. If nothing 
happens to throw her back, we hope in another week she will be moving about. Smith 
tells me my sister Nanie is up to her notch, but still on her feet; Ask my pretty Talcott 
if she can explain that to me & tell me how she is. We are all well & my children 
growing in beauty, size & every thing that is good. Tell Washington that money has 
been sent on Rice, in accordance with your estimate, in which was included the trans- 
portation of officers, & it was understood in this office, that it was for the purpose of 


paying it. Nothing more at present. from yors very teuly 


R. E. Leg 
Love to all 
[Addressed } 
War Department Express Service 
Capt. A. Talcott 
Corps of Engrs. 
Philadelphia 


My Dear Captain, 2and June 1836 
“The long Agony is over,” and you have at last torn yourself from the arms of the 
Corps.*! The reflection has made me quite sad, and should it ever be my lot to take 
a similar step, it will now be done with less regret than formerly. I have deeply 
lamented my inopportune absence from the Office on Saturday last, and the more as 
it was only the second time it has occurred, when not prevented, since I have been 


9%1Talcott’s resignation from the army became effective on 21 Sept. 1836. 
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on this stage. But not having for one or two days previous much to do in the office, 
I determined to take advantage of the day to take a ride in the Country. You may 
judge of my chagrin then on Monday, when I heard of what had transpired during 
my absence, and of having missed such an opportunity to take by the hand a man for 
whom I have so high a regard and esteem as the one in question. I was thereby left in 
ignorance too of your future plans, or rather the minutia of them, as well as the 
opinion and feelings of my beautiful Talcott upon this unnatural separation. I had a 
thousand questions to ask too, concerning this last and the little ones. Where are they 
to live, what is to become of them, and when are they to see their poor Uncle again? 
Are subjects that are continually arising. I hope that we shall meet at some time and 
place, sooner than I now can anticipate, and that you may find time occasionally to 
give me such information of you and yours as opportunity will allow. I shall continue 
to inflict you with my epistles whenever I can find anything interesting to relate. I be- 
lieve you will fiind every thing of public interest in the papers, except the acceptance 
of the resignation by the President of Genl. Clinch,*? and the rumour of Maj. Gates% 
nomination to the Senate, for the purpose of giving him the benefit of a Court Martial. 
This last is not believed. Mary’s gen[era]] health I think has been improving this 
Spring, though she is now laboring under an attack of the Mumps. Custis has not 
been well since he had the Whooping Cough, whether it is the remains or effect of 
that disease we do not know. He is thin and fretful. They all rec[eive]d the news of 
your resignation with much regret, and app[eare]d to think there was an addition to 
our separation, which I hope will not be in feeling. They join me in much regard to 
yourself, Mrs. H[ackley], Mrs. T[alcott] the children, &c &c and with the warmest 
wishes for your future welfare and happiness. 


Yours truly and as ever 
[Addressed] R. E. Les 
Private 
Capt. A. Talcott 


In the interval between 1834, when Lee left the Rip Raps, and the out- 
break of the Civil War, there was repeated the pattern established between 
1817 and 1834: Optimistic preparations for construction were followed by 
inactivity when it appeared that subsidence of the shoal had not entirely 
ceased. Gratiot’s report to Secretary of War Poinsett in November 1837 
was typical: 


%2Duncan Lamont Clinch (1787-1849) of North Carolina entered the army as 1st lieutenant 
of infantry in 1808. He became a lieutenant-colonel in 1813 and a colonel in 1819. Brevetted a 
brigadier in 1829, he resigned on 21 Sept. 1836, after holding a command during the Seminole 
War. Appleton’s Cyclopedia, I. 

William Gates (1788-1868) of Massachusetts graduated in 1806 from the military academy 
into the artillery. He was stationed at Ft. Monroe in 1832 and was part of the garrison of Charles- 
ton during the nullification crisis. He ee in the Seminole Wars and assisted in the 
temoval of the Cherokees. See Cullum, Biographical Register, I, 96-97. 
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... The remainder of the stone was this year removed from the foundations of the work, 
preparatory to commencing the masonry. A board of engineers, appointed . . . to 
inspect it, recommended . . . on account of the continued subsidence, the reloading of 
these foundations . . . is now in progress. 


At about the same time, it was determined to expand the nature of both 
Forts Monroe and Calhoun to 350 and 232 gun forts.” In 1840 55,716 tons 
of stone (3,176 in 1839-1840) had been loaded on to the walls and piers of 
the Rip Raps. Consequent increased subsidence proved to the engineers 
the necessity of continued ballasting until a load somewhat greater than the 
whole weight of the work was placed upon the foundations.” This immense 
pile of stone and masonry was completed in 1841 and was calculated to be 
13,627 tons in excess of the ultimate weight of the fort to be built there. 
Subsidence was reduced to one-half inch at the centre, but 

Prudence, however, demands stil] further delay, and the actual work should not be 
begun until the present mass has stood one full year without producing any apprecia- 
ble settlement.” 


Although it was the clear opinion of many in the War Department in 
1852 that many of the coastal defense works provided for in 1816 ought to 
be abandoned, judgement was suspended regarding Fort Calhoun. Brigadier 
General Totten,® the new Chief Engineer of the Army reported to Secretary 
of War Conrad that in 1851 settling was not more than three-hundredths 
of a foot and that in 1852 no subsidence could be detected. If no change 
were observed in the spring of 1853 construction would be resumed. Fort 
Calhoun was considered “essential to the defense of Hampton Roads and 
the approaches to the Norfolk navy yard.” 

It was the opinion of the Chief Engineer that forts in the Black and 
Baltic Seas had, during the Crimean War, “fully and perfectly accomplished 


Gratiot to Sec. War Joel R. Poinsett, 30 Nov. 1837, A.S.P., Military Affairs, VII, 632; also 
Doc. No. 3, Executive Documents, 2 Sess. 25 Congress, p. 310. 

%Gratiot to Poinsett, 2 Dec. 1837, Doc. No. 3, Executive Documents, 2 Sess. 25 Congress, 
PP. 190-191, 201-202. 

%Col. Joseph G. Totten (Chief Engineer) to Sec. War Joel R. Poinsett, 3 Dec. 1840, Doc. 
No. 2, ibid., 2 Sess. 26 Congress, pp. 104, 160. 

97Totten to J. C. Spencer, 1 Nov. 1842; ibid., 33 Sess. 27 Congress, pp. 244-245. 

%8Joseph G. Totten (1789-1864) of Connecticut graduated from West Point in 1805 and served 
in the engineer corps until his death (except between 1806 when he resigned and 1808 when he 
was reappointed). A captain in 1812, he was chief engineer on the Niagara frontier in the cam- 

igns of 1812 and 1813, and on the Lake Champlain front 1813-1814. He participated in the 
Battle of Queenstown Heights and the capture of Ft. George. A major in 1813, he was brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel the next year for gallantry at Plattsburg. He reverted to major in 1818 and was 
on the coastal defenses board, 1816-1817, and that in charge of the Hudson River improvement, 
1834. See William A. Gande, “Totten, Joseph,” D.A.B., XVIII, 598-599. 
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the object for which they were designed — namely, security against naval 
attack.” At about the same time, Brigadier General Totten reported to 
Secretary of War Davis that “The recent introduction into maritime war 
of greatly enlarged calibres, will make it necessary to reform to a considerable 
extent the armament of our sea coast fortifications of all classes.” In 1857 
the engineering course at West Point was criticized for not fitting engineers 
for coastal defense work. Nor, it was said, was there any evaluation of the 
influence railroads and telegraph lines would have on warfare. A possible 
war for America was envisioned as one where “steam fleets, floating batteries, 
and gun-boats would prey on the American coast.” Our forts were antiquated 
by new ordnance. Rifled guns throwing hollowed steel shells had four times 
the range and penetrating ability than coastal defense guns still in use in 
America. A critic pointed out that “Our sea-coast defenses . . . must, in the 
next war, prepare to resist those floating batteries . . . , clad in armor, (proof 
against the missles which have hitherto been the terror of fleets). . . .”"" 

In 1855 the stone which had been piled on the foundation site was moved 
aside, and the construction of temporary barracks begun.” In a year’s time, 
25,000 tons had been removed, and the Secretary of War was assured that 
the remainder would be taken down in another year. In four years there had 
been no further settling."* Totten was unable to report concerning Fort 
Calhoun in 1857 that more than unloading had taken place; but construction 
was “about to be commenced.” Delay had been caused by the necessity of 
checking measurements of old walls and building others, as the case hap- 
pened to be. By November 1861 Fort Calhoun had taken on definite shape, 
although operations had been suspended during a part of the year past. 
Before this respite, “labors were applied to the building of the third, fourth, 
and fifth courses of the scarp, piers and foundations, magazine walls, remov- 
ing, loading, filling, and leveling for casement floors.” Work was resumed 
in June and directed to making preparations for mounting some guns at 
this important position." 


®Brig..Gen. Totten to Sec. War C. M. Conrad, 30 Nov. 1852; Doc. No. 1, Executive Docu- 
ments, 2 Sess. 32 Congress, pp. 13, 153. 
10Totten to Sec. War Jefferson Davis, 29 Nov. 1854, Doc. No. 1, part Il, ibid., 2 Sess, 33 


Congress. 

101L.t. James C. Morton to Board of Visitors of U. S. Military Academy at West Point, June 
1857, Doc. No. 1, ibid., 1 Sess. 35 Congress. 

102Totten to Davis, 24 Nov. 1855, Doc. No. 1, part I, ibid., 1 Sess. 34 Congress, pp. 191, 
197-198. 

103Totten to Davis, 25 Nov. 1856, Doc. No. 1, ibid., 3 Sess. 34 Congress, pp. 280-281. 

14Totten to Sec. War John B. Floyd, 24 Nov. 1857, Doc. No. 1, Executive Documents, 1 Sess. 
35 Congress, p. 177. 
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Although there was some bickering over jurisdiction between the Navy 
and Army in the autumn of 1861, the Fort on the Rip Raps continued under 
the command of the army.” On 18 March the name of the fort was officially 
changed to Fort Wool, “in recognition of faithful service by a distinguished 
and gallant officer.”"* Perhaps encouraged by this praise, Major General 
Wool proceeded to capture Norfolk, Gosport, and Portsmouth one month 
later.” 

That the combined utility of Fort Monroe at Old Point Comfort and Fort 
Calhoun-Wool on the Rip Raps was considerable, cannot be gainsaid. For 
instance, John Taylor Wood, Lieutenant of the C.S.S. Virginia, wrote con- 
cerning the third foray of the former Merrimac on 11 April 1862: 


We exchanged a few shots with the Rip-Raps batteries, but the Monitor with the 
other vessels of the fleet remained below Fort Monroe, in Chesapeake Bay, where we 
could not get at them except by passing between the forts.!% 


There was demand in the North following the famous engagement be 
tween the Virginia and the Monitor for heavy-armoured monitors of light 
draft, and it was argued that 


The enemy . . . found many high points upon their inland waters where they 
could plant batteries of artillery, which looked down upon the gunboats, and were 
consequently out of reach of their heavy guns. Gallant attempts to attack such batteries, 
to pass them, to keep open the army lines of communication, were attended with many 
fatal disasters and a loss somewhat of the prestige of the gunboats.!0 


Thus evidence from both participants of the War Between the States 
confirmed the original motives for fortification of Old Point Comfort and 
the Rip Raps, as well as the War Department's reappraisal of coastal fortifica- 
tions after the Crimean War. 


105Sec. Navy Gideon Welles to Flag-Officer L. M. a 8 Oct. 1861, and other reports, 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Rebellion (Washington, 
series one, 27 vols., 1896-1917), series one, vol. VI, pages 299, 310-313. 

106Sec, War Edwin M. Stanton to Maj.-Gen. John E. Wool, 18 March 1862, The War of the 
Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washing 
ton, 1880-1901, 30 vols.), series one, vol. XIII, part 3, page 13. 

107Wool to Stanton, 12 May 1862, ibid., series one, vol. XI, part I, pages 634-635. 

108James T. Wood, “The First Fight of Iron Clads,” Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New 
York, 1884-1887, 4 vols.), I, 707. See also to much the same effect “Did the Monitor or 
Merrimac Revolutionize Naval Warfare,” William and Mary College Quarterly series one, XXIV, 
63, 65; “Virginia, Founder of the World’s Navies,” Tyler's Quarterly, III, 88-89; “The True Story 
of the Virginia and the Monitor: The Account of an Eye Witness: William Tyndall,” Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, XXXI, 20, 96. 

109Asst. Sec. Navy G. V. Fox to Benjamin F. Wade (Chairman of Senate Committee on the 
Conduct of the War), 15 Dec. 1864, Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
2 Sess. 38 Congress, p. i. 
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SUMS APPROPRIATED AND EXPENDED AT FORT CALHOUN 
DURING SELECTED YEARS 


Year 


1824 
1825 
1828 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1840 
1842 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 


New 
$ 90,000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
75,000 
120,000 


150,000 


50,000 


20,000 
50,000? 
100,000? 
75,000 
150,000 
50,000 


Unexpended 
Sum on hand 
$ 50,941 

12,615 
23,497 
20,074 

898 
30,452 
38,022 
88,536 
16,536 
142,892 
12,200 
31,414 
28,072 
18,596 
18,596 
18,596 
20,000 
18,500 


Aggregate Spent 
or Contracted for 


to September Estimated Cost Estimated Cost 


of Year 


$ 39,058 
123,264 
103,497 


80,898 
105,452 
158,022 

88,536 

16,183 
141,108 


30,000 
68,500 
46,048 


to date 


$ 605,893 
815,500 


1,207,000 


1,380,333 


1,804,791 


of Completion 


$ 374,995 
904,355 


2,014,816 
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NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 


A Note on Governor Francis Nicholson 
Contributed by Francis Gopwin JaMes* 


Coronet Francis Nicuotson, who served as lieutenant governor (1690-1692) and 
then as governor of Virginia (1698-1705), is a figure well known to those interested in 
colonial Virginia. His unsuccessful courtship of Lucy Burwell and his acrimonious 
dispute with the Commissary, Rev. James Blair, are widely known and mark him as 
one of the most colorful but contentious governors of the Old Dominion. Nicholson 
was recalled to England in 1705 as a result of his disagreements with Blair and the 
colonial council. According to the authors of his biographical sketches both in the 
Dictionary of National Biography and the Dictionary of American Biography (John 
Andrew Doyle and Leonard W. Labaree, respectively) practically nothing is known 
of Nicholson’s life in England between 1705 and 1709 when he volunteered for 
service in the army and, as a brigadier general, led a successful campaign the next 
year against Fort Royal, Nova Scotia. In 1713 he served for a short while as governor 
of Nova Scotia but was relieved of the post in 1714 when George I failed to renew 
his commission. He returned once again to England and presumably remained there 
until 1720 when he was made governor of South Carolina, an office which led him 
into further disputes— this time with the Charleston merchants. He left South 
Carolina in 1725 and died three years later in England. 

The following excerpts help to give a few clues as to his activities in London and 
shed some light on his character and interests. These few references are taken from 
the diary of William Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle. The two Nicholsons (or Nicolsons, 
for both names are sometimes given either spelling) were not closely related, at most 
they were distant cousins, for Bishop Nicolson’s genealogy is fairly well known. How 
ever, both men were born the same year (1655) and both were North Countrymen, 
the governor from Yorkshire, the bishop from Cumberland. Strangely, too, they died 
at nearly the same time, the bishop in February, 1727 and the governor in March, 
1728, while both became members of the Royal Society within a year of each other 
(in 1705 and 1706). Their common name undoubtedly aroused a mutual interest 
when they first met in London, for the Nicolsons were a North Country clan proud 
enough of their family for there to be a charitable foundation in the capital solely 
designed to give financial assistance to young men with that surname. A more imr 
portant tie between Francis and William Nicolson was their mutual interest in the 


*Mr. James is Associate Professor of History, Newcomb College, Tulane University. 
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church, for the governor was an active layman and had given considerable assistance 
to Commissary Blair before they quarreled. There is, obviously, little evidence here 
to tell why they did not become better friends, but possibly they were divided on their 
political and religious sympathies. Bishop Nicolson, in 1705, had recently broken 
with the Tories and the High Church Party while it is generally believed that Francis 
Nicholson remained a supporter of these two affiliated groups. On the other hand, 
it is noteworthy that in 1712 it was again at Lambeth Palace as guests of Archbishop 
Tenison that the two met. Tenison was, like Bishop Nicolson, a Whig and the 
governor's continued friendship with the archbishop suggests that he cannot have 
been too sharply antagonistic to the so-called “Church-Whig” interests. Furthermore 
the appointment of the general in 1720 as governor of South Carolina proves that 
he was not unacceptable to the Whig ministry then in power. 

The first two of the following selections are from the third portion of Bishop 
Nicolson’s printed diary, edited by Bishop Ware of Barrow-in-Furness, and found in 
the Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Archaelogical and Antiquarian 
Society, New Series, Volume III (1903). The other excerpts are taken from the 
transcribed copies of the bishop’s diary now placed in Tullie House Library, Carlisle, 
England and referred to as T.H.C. (Tullie House Copies). 


Selections from the diary of Bishop William Nicolson concerning Governor Francis 
Nicholson. 


December 17, 1705 

After attendance on the Committee for Naturalization, and half an appeal in the 
House, I accompanied L. Lensdale to the Ab. of C.s barge: and to dine with his 
Grace. Here I met with (the first time I had seen him) Coll. Francis Nicolson 
Governor of Virginia; who saies the late Description of that country was written by 
(his back-friend) Mr. Blair — too much favour’d by the B. of London; that the Judas- 
trees or Red-Buds, are a common shrub; they have no cabbage-tree; the bears make 
good bacon, etc. He has been much on the coasts of Africa, and in Spain; and saies 
that at Toledo the water is drawn from the Tagus to the top of the high rock on which 
that city stands, and that Sr. Sam. Morland had thence his Device of drawing it up 
(in like manner) from the Thames to the Castle of Windsor. Diary, III, 36. 


January 17, 1705/06 

In the evening (late) I was first visited by Coll. Fran. Nicolson, Governor of Vir- 
pia which country (he says) in entire peace and security none of the neighboring 
ndians being in any condition to disturb its quiet: And whilst he was with me, Sir 
Wm. Fleming came to take his last farewell. He proposes to the Coll. an approved way 


of making the Marines a fund for seamen, by registering and disbanding them every 
two years. Diary, III, 41. 
January 19, 1705/06 

I din’d at Lambeth; together with the Bp. of Chichester, Lords Sommers and Halli- 
fax, Dr. Verney, Mr. Ja. Tyrrel, Dr. Mandevil, Coll. Nicolson, Archdeacon Griffith, 
etc... . In the evening . . . Mr. Tucker and Coll. Fr. Nicolson: who stay’d with me 


till Bed-time. The former bemoaned the uncertain Post of a Dependent on a Secre- 
tary of State, who commonly brings into office a whole sett of his own creatures; And 
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the latter made free with the present King of Portugal, his whoreing with pocky 
negroes, etc. The fortifications of Breda and Bergen op Zoom the best in E 
the latter by Cohorn, who a much better Engineer than Vauban. T.H.C. XX, 35-36, 


February 8, 1705/06 
Coll. Francis Nicolson and Dr. Kennett dined with me; the former notably vers'd 


in the Alliances of our Nobility, severely treated by Blaire and Beverley in Virginia, 
who have miserably (in many things) impos’d on the Bp. of London.' T.H.C. XX, 71, 


January 16, 1706/07 

In the evening, unseasonably and too long, visitted by Coll. Fr. Nicolson, Mr. Bell 
and Mr. Buchanan; after I had (whilst unfortunately at Ld. H’s [Howard of Effing 
ham] had been called for by Ld. Somers. T.H.C. XXII, go. 


Jan. 27, 1711/12 
I went to dine at Lambeth; where also Gen! Nicolson, ye Deans of Cloucester 
and Peterborough, Mr. Brigstaff, Drs. Lloyd, Gee etc. T.H.C. XXVIII, 3. - 


Feb. 26, 1711/12 
p.m. After Mr. Greenshields had dined with me, I waited on Ld. of Cant. where 
G" Nicolson. T.H.C. XXVIII, 25. 


April 1, 1715 
Even. with Jo. Fielding at Dr. Lanc’s [Lancaster's] as m. [morning] with Mr. 
Greenshields at Gen! Nicolson’s. T.H.C. XXXI, 18. 


April 21, 1715 
m. v* [visits] by Gen! Nicolson, Bp. of Clogher, A B. of Y. T.H.C. XXXI, 20. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture 
| EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY PRIZE 


Tue Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, an- 
nounces an annual prize of $500 for a published book in the field of early American 
history and culture. This field embraces all phases of American history to about 1815, 
including the borderlands of the British North American colonies and the British 
colonies in the West Indies to 1776. There is no limitation on the type of work eligible 
Cmonographic, documentary, bibliographical, etc.) or on its place of publication, but 
it must be in English. The first award will be made in May, 1953 for a book pub 
lished during 1952. Books to be considered for the prize may be submitted to the 


1In 1702 Blair wrote to Archbishop Tenison the following description of Francis Nicholson. 
“He governs us, as if we were a company of galley slaves by continual roaring and thundering, 
cursing and swearing. . . . I do really believe since Oliver Cromwell there never was a man that 
deceived so many with a shew of Religion, which is now turned into a mixture of the 
hyprocrisy.” Quoted by Edward F. Carpenter, Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, His 
and Times, London, S.P.C.K., 1948, p. 354. 
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Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 1298, Williamsburg, 
Virginia, at any time after this announcement is made, but cannot be considered if 
submitted later than January 15, 1953. The Institute reserves the right to withhold the 
prize in any year if no book submitted attains the standard of excellence desired. 
Members of the Institute Council and staff during the year the award is made shall 
not be eligible for it. 

The Institute of Early American History and Culture also announces that it is pre- 
pared to provide a limited number of Grants-in-Aid of Research to individual writers or 
scholars who are carrying on studies in the field of American History prior to the 
year 1815. For encouragement of projects, already in progress, in the social, political, 
economic, religious, artistic, and intellectual history of the American Colonies and of 
the Early Republic, the Institute is ready to make Grants varying in value according 
to the needs of the individual during the period for which the Grant is made, and 
with the understanding that the recipient shall devote his entire energies to the project 
during that time. In making the awards, particular emphasis will be laid upon the 
character, intellectual promise, and demonstrated ability of the applicant, as well as 
his preparation for the project and the nature of the undertaking. Grants will not be 
made to facilitate the completion of work for academic degrees. Early application for 
the Grants will be advantageous; candidates must file their applications not later than 
March 15, 1953. Announcement of awards will be made May 15, 1953. Requests for 
application forms and other information should be addressed to the Director, Institute 
of Early American History and Culture, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The Virginia Historical Society announces with pleasure that Mr. William M. E. 
Rachal of the History Division of the Virginia State Library is temporarily serving 
as acting assistant to the Director and Corresponding Secretary of the Society. He is 
assisting with the editing of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography and with 
the preparation for press of the monographs which the Society expects to publish in 
the near future. 


Tue Vircinia Historica, Society announces with pleasure that it will 
hereafter give honorariums to contributors to the Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography. Payment will be made upon publication. The Society hopes 
that this new policy will encourage both mature scholars and young historians 
to write of Virginia’s rich heritage. Originality, scholarship, literary style, 
and other factors will be considered in determining the size of the honorarium 
to be given in each case. Beginning with the January, 1953, number of 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography authors of original articles and 
editors of documentary material will be given honorariums, but it is impossible 
to pay for genealogies and book reviews at this time. The Society is discon- 
tinuing the practice of presenting an author with offprints of his article. 
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HENRY CLAY.— The University of Kentucky, in coéperation with the National 
Historical Publications Commission, is endeavoring to compile and publish the papers 
of Henry Clay. Information concerning the present location of letters to, by, or con- 
cerning Clay is solicited. Address: James F. Hopkins, Department of History, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


COLONIAL HAIRCUTS — Sometimes we fear that historians devote too little at- 
tention to that masculine necessity and delightful pleasure, the haircut. One cannot 
excuse this lamentable state of affairs by saying that many devotees of Clio are victims 
of hairless senility or that they baldly misrepresent the past. In the plethora of statis- 
tics assembled into eloquent columns of Prices-Current, the importance of the barber 
and his trade is too often overlooked. In the Lewis family accounts now at Kenmore, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, there are two significant items which we reproduce to assure 
our readers that we do not belong to the type of historians just referred to. Colonel 
John Lewis (1694-1754) made the following payments in 1744 to William Potter of 
Fredericksburg to assure the tonsorial splendor and social acceptance of his son Field- 
ing Lewis (1725-1781). Potter's receipts follow: On 2 September 1744 “ By Col’. 
John Lewis for making his son a wigg and finding some hair — £0:14:0,” and on 
13 December 1744 “By Col°. John Lewis for shaving his son Fielding [aged 19] 
and dressing his wigs at June Fair — £0:2:0.”— Contributed by Two Northern Neckers 


QUERY 


BARNHART FAMILY — The undersigned would be grateful to any one who may 
be able to supply information requested in the following items: (1.) George Barnhart I 
(Bernhardt) arrived at Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 5, 1767, on ship Sally, under Captain 
John Osman, from Rotterdam, Holland (Rupp, Thirty Thousand Names, p. 377). 
When and where was this George I born? Who were his parents? brothers and sisters? 
Was Wendel Bernhardt, who arrived on the same ship, a brother? (2) George Barn- 
hart I and his wife Catherine Myers had children: (a) Sallie (born probably prior 
to 1777 and died probably in 1791), (b) Susie, (c) George II, and (d) Katy 
(Katherine). Would like to know all possible about this family when it lived in 
Berks County, Pennsylvania (1767 to .......... ?), in Washington County, Maryland 
«a to 1778?) and at Stony Creek (near present town of Edinburg), Shenandoah 
County, Virginia (1778? to 1789?). Was their child Sallie the first burial in the 
cemetery at the Lutheran (Trinity) Church, near Crimora, Virginia? Where was Sallie 
born? (3) George Barnhart I and George Barnhart II were wardens at the Eagle 
Church, Augusta County, Virginia, in September 1825 (Letter to them from J. Braun 
of Rockingham County, Virginia, who was also the minister of Salems Church). Mr. 
Braun wrote them concerning the “Lord’s holy supper at the Eggles Church.” Where 
was this Eagle Church located? Where are the church records for the years prior to 
1825? May these records be examined today? Is there any printed history of this 
Eagle Church and where can copies be found for examination? Address: Nat G. 
Barnhart, Mannington, West Virginia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Virginia's Eastern Shore: A History of Northampton and Accomack Counties. By 
T. Wurreraw. Edited for the Virginia Historical Society by 
Carrincton Mason. Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, 1951. Two volumes. 
1511 pp. Illus. $17.50. 


As one looks at these two large, attractive volumes, one feels deep regret that the two 
persons to whom they would have been of superlative interest had passed on before 
their completion: the author, Ralph T. Whitelaw, and the Honorable Alexander W. 
Weddell through whose bequests the Virginia Historical Society was able to publish 
them. 

It seems not inappropriate to note here that Mr. Weddell’s generosity is making it 
possible for the Society to fulfill one of the purposes for which it was founded; namely, 
the dissemination of knowledge of Virginia history. Virginia's Eastern Shore is an 
important first fruit of this enterprise, while briefer but authoritative publications on 
other phases of Virginia history are in preparation. It is hoped that as time goes on 
the Society may, by publishing books on different phases of Virginia’s past, stimulate 
more people to become historically minded. 

When Mr. Whitelaw died in March, 1950, he had practically completed the text; 
but the index was scarcely begun, not all the photographs that were in hand were 
satisfactory and the maps were entirely inadequate. Mr. George Carrington Mason, 
who became editor, was peculiarly fitted for the task, since he, too, over a long period, 
had been interested in old homes, old churches, and church sites, as was evidenced in 
his scholarly book, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia (1945). Mr. Mason 
completed the index, went to the Shore to make clearer photographs when necessary 
and drew the fine maps on which the references depend. These maps, done in four 
colors, locate every known patent issued for the two counties, and in addition the 
highways, towns, and homesites. He has also merged his style of writing with that of 
Mr. Whitelaw so that it all seems the work of one writer. To Mr. Mason’s careful, 
able editing, the author is greatly indebted. Before he died Mr. Whitelaw expressed 
his grateful appreciation for the assistance given him by Miss Anne Floyd Upshur, 
of Nassawadox, who was a regular and conscientious collaborator during the years 
of local research. 

The outstanding feature of this work is that it is based on a fundamental necessity 
of life, land. Mr. Whitelaw has traced the bounds of the individual patents acquired 
by settlers and put them together like a picture puzzle to form complete maps of 
Northampton and Accomack Counties. “A study of 896 separate patents was necessary 
to arrive at 422 tracts for the two counties” (p. 10). Mr. David W. Eaton in his 
Historical Atlas of Westmoreland County, Virginia (1942) has done for that county 
something similar to Mr. Whitelaw’s work, but he does not cover as much area, 
change in ownership and length of time as Mr. Whitelaw has done. 
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The first chapter of Virginia's Eastern Shore headed “For a Better Understanding” 
is a good prelude to the others. After a brief account of the Indians, who were never 
the menace that they were in other parts of the state, comes a chapter on the history 
of the Shore, and that leads to the land patents. 

Northampton County is treated first, since it was settled first, some of its plantations 
antedating extant patent books by eight or nine years. The patent books, one of the 
most valuable possessions of our Commonwealth, begin in 1623, and the Records of 
the Virginia Company list patents issued by them prior to this date. The Company's 
extant records, however, are scanty and undoubtedly many more patents were issued 
than are known. 


The author’s plan is to trace a patent until the entire tract of land has passed out of 
possession of the original owner or of his descendants. The portion of the tract 
whereon the house is situated is, however, traced to the present time. The 128 patents 
totalling 109,593 acres that comprise Northampton cover pp. 48-563, while the 193 
patents totalling 250,651 acres that make Accomack County cover pp. 564-1285. 


The treatment of each patent is so methodical and easy to follow that we give one 
as a sample, p. 510, N 104: “1701 Patent to John Custis for 100 acres! ‘formerly John 
Culpeper (’s) and Escheated.’ No previous acquisition by Culpeper was found and 
the only reason to connect this small piece with the Francis Yardley grand patent is 
because of the unexplained close relationship between John Culpeper and Argoll 
Yardley and John Custis as told at the end of the story of N 73. Yardley may have 
given the land to Culpeper without a deed, and after the death of the latter, Custis 
was in a position to know the circumstances and profit accordingly. 1702 Custis 
assigned to John White whose first wife was an Elizabeth Johnson.” 

“1715 John and his second wife Sarah White deeded to his son Obedience White. 
1764 He (wife Robinson) left to a son of the same name. 1771 the land of Obedience 
White was surveyed as 110 acres for which he received a new patent? as ‘escheated 
from Sarah White.’ 1789 He (wife Elishe) left to his son Teackle. 1824 The will 
of Teagle White directed that this land be sold and three years later it was bought by 
Arthur R. Savage.” 


“Notes — N 104 
1Patent Book 9, 424, *Patent Book 40, 850.” 


In the above, the following points merit attention: first, the number N 104 denotes 
that this is the 104th Northampton patent described, and its position, size and shape 
can be seen by referring to that number on the map placed in the back of the book; 
next, its history is traced chronologically as changes in ownership or acreage occurred; 
thirdly, some family history is necessarily included in the account of transfers of 
ownership; fourthly, the citations to the patent books are to official records which are 
primary source material for research; and lastly, this method of numbering tracts 
facilitates cross-referencing (such as N 73 above) and avoids repetition. All in all, it 
seems the author has evolved a perfect method of presenting his subject within the 
limits he has set. 
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Many patents, particularly those for large acreages made to prominent Eastern Shore 
families like Custis, Scarburgh, Savage, Robins, Eyre, Kendall, and others, require 
long discussions, since each child’s part is traced until either it is merged with the land 
of another descendant or sold out of the family. These long discussions bring in many 
interesting details of county and family history. 

Sites of old Episcopal churches and their glebes are discussed at length; for example, 
the account of Old Hungars church fills some nine or ten pages. Hungars, by the 
way, is said to be an Indian word. Clear photographs of the present church building 
are given, and its communion service, donated in 1742 by John Custis 1V. Hungars 
is probably unique among Virginia churches in that there have been preserved an 
18th century white surplice, a rector’s robe of black taffeta, and an altar cloth with the 
date 1749 embroidered on it. These articles of church property are in the care of the 
Northampton Branch of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities 
in the old Clerk’s office at Eastville. A Vestry Book 1759-1782 is extant and has been 
restored. Unfortunately no 17th century parochial records of the Shore have survived, 
though some vital records for the years 1660-62 are in Northampton County Wills and 
Deeds No. 7, 1657-1666. 

In Accomack, the importance of Francis Makemie’s work as “the founder of organ- 
ized Presbyterianism in America” renders his life, his home and his labors of national 
interest. Mr. Whitelaw has discussed at length his family, his wife’s family, business 
ventures in which he took part, the churches he organized, and the memorials erected 
in his memory. Also, in Accomack is the old Episcopal church at Pungoteague, St. 
George’s, once dubbed, because of its odd shape, the “Ace of Clubs” church. The 
illustration shows its simple lines now, and the reproduction of the drawing made in 
1819 by its then rector depicts its entirely different appearance then. The Vestry Book 
for the years 1763-1786 is extant. 

The many illustrations are a joy, and splendidly selected. The homes pictured, 
most of them built prior to 1825, range from elaborate ones, such as, Eyre Hall, Ken- 
dall Grove, Wharton, Corbin Hall, Ker Place, Eyreville, and numerous others, down 
to small, weary houses of early 18th century origin, fast falling to ruin. All have 
charm, originality, and the characteristics that distinguish Eastern Shore architecture 
from that found in other parts of the state. 

Mr. and Mrs, Whitelaw, formerly of St. Louis, Missouri, bought in 1927 an old 
Upshur home called “Warwick” or “Quinby Farm,” and restored it. They and their 
attractive living room are shown in the illustration on p. 585, and the exterior of their 
home is pictured on p. 586. With reference to the house, the author comments: “four 
acres of peonies planted about the house added much to the attractiveness of the 
property.” Clearly the purchase of “Warwick” was the genesis of this book. 

The action of the Northampton County Court on 11 February 1766 reveals the 
courage of the Gentlemen Justices who composed it. When the Clerk and other 
officers of the Court inquired if they would incur penalties if they disregarded the 
explicit provisions of the Stamp Act, the reply was that “the Court unanimously de- 
clared it to be their opinion that the said Act did not bind, effect, or concern the 
Inhabitants of this Colony in-as-much as they conceive the said Act to be unconstitu- 
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tional” (p. 40). The author remarks, “This appears to be the only recorded case in 
American history of a small County Court having presumed to act as a supreme 
tribunal to declare an Act of Parliament unconstitutional.” 

While the authority of Parliament might be questioned, the following anecdote 
of Bishop Meade (p. 174) reveals that the mariners of the Shore had no doubt about 
the authority of wind and weather. The Bishop on one of his visits to the Shore had 
been forced to delay his return for several days because of poor sailing weather. One 
morning as he was having prayers with his hosts, the master of the vessel that was to 
carry him across the bay came rushing in, calling, “Bishop Meade, git up off your 
marrow bones, wind’s ready and tide’s ready, and wind and tide waits for no man, 
not even a bishop.” 

The reviewer was surprised at the statement (p. 724) that at “Parker” or “Murray 
Place” in Accomack County is an old live oak tree, “the only one observed on the 
shore.” When one considers the beautiful old live oaks on the parade ground within 
Fort Monroe, in Newport News near the site of the Federal encampment in 1861, 
and at other places on the Western Shore, it seems strange they are not more plentiful 
on the Eastern Shore. 

The reviewer is inclined to question the correctness of Mr. Whitelaw’s frequent 
surmise that a certain property under discussion had passed by a General Court deed. 
This happened sometimes we know, for a later conveyance would make mention of 
such action, but probably unrecorded deeds are mostly responsible for the missing 
links in chains of title. Owners did not always go to the expense of having a deed 
recorded; sometimes, too, when a deed was presented to the clerk, the witnesses were 
not on hand to prove it and the court would order it to remain in the clerk’s hands 
for the further proof required for recordation. The reviewer has seen in clerk’s offices 
files of such deeds still awaiting proof. Also, by the law of primogeniture, the eldest son 
inherited the land and no specific devise in the father’s will was necessary. There are, 
therefore, several suppositions that might explain why Mr. Whitelaw was unable to 
find local records for every change of ownership. 

The author, in these authoritative volumes, has blazed a path that other writers of 
county or of family history can follow with advantage. He has placed the emphasis on 
land, using wills, deeds, patents and court orders for this purpose. In fact, though it is 
nowhere voiced, the reader gets the impression that the contrast between the passive 
permanence of land and the fleeting dominance of its owners is often in the author's 
mind. Had he wished, he could have used the facts about land as a background, and 
stressed what had taken place there. Again, had he wished, he could have used land 
as a background for full discussion of the families who had lived on it. In the former 
case we should have had a history of the county and in the latter, a history of the 
people. It would seem, therefore, from whatever angle a writer would select to treat a 
county, a study of the land through patents and deeds would be a helpful foundation. 
In brief, Mr. Whitelaw has evolved a new method of using his material. It is almost 
superfluous to say that this new method came into being because the author had so 
mastered and absorbed his subject that he could handle it in anyway he desired. 
Years of research in printed material and in the fine county court records with which 
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the Shore is blessed, years of travel through the two counties, visiting old home sites 
and old houses, talking with the owners of these old places and examining many family 
papers, all combined to give the author a reservoir of authentic data. 

Everyone privileged to visit the Eastern Shore feels its charm, its aura of peace 
and quietude, and the distinctive qualities that set it apart from the remainder of the 
state. These qualities are evident in customs, in agriculture, in architecture and in the 

le. One does not compare the Shore with any other area; it is its own charming, 
gracious self, and in an age whose fetish is regimentation, deserves high praise for main- 
taining its individuality unchanged. It is pleasant, therefore, to find in Virginia's 
Eastern Shore such a thorough, adequate, and sympathetic portrayal of this favored 
land. 


Newport News, Virginia 


A Tour Through Part of Virginia, in the Summer of 1808. By Joun Epwarps 
Edited by M. E. Racuat. Richmond: The Dietz Press, 1951. 
xxi, 61 pp. $2.00. 


Mr. Rachal has made a definite contribution to Virginiana in editing John Edwards 
Caldwell’s letters describing his visit to Virginia in the Summer of 1808. The letters 
are documented and indexed, the editor having used original and secondary source 
materials to good advantage in documentation. The letters are preceded by a brief 
but adequate biographical sketch of their author. 

John Edwards Caldwell, a resident of New York City, long plagued by “delicate” 
health, undertook a trip into the Old Dominion in the Summer of 1808. He hoped 
that a “change of air, the use of the waters,” and relief “from the anxiety of worldly 
pursuits and vexations” would prove “conducive to the re-establishment of health.” 

The health-seeker’s planned itinerary took him from home to Harpers Ferry by way 
of Baltimore and Frederick, Maryland. From Harpers Ferry he leisurely followed the 
famous Wilderness Road south through the Great Valley of Virginia, visiting, among 
other places, Martinsburg, Winchester, Woodstock, Harrisonburg, Staunton, Lexing- 
ton, and Natural Bridge. 

Although he spent most of an enjoyable Summer at Old Sweet Springs, he found 
time to visit the Red Sulphur Springs, the Hot Springs, the Warm Springs, and the 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs. Originally the physical improvements at the 
various Springs were intended to serve as health resorts, but in the matter of a few 
decades many were transformed into social resorts. As such the various Springs played 
a large role in the social life of Valley and Piedmont folks for more than a century. 

In a lengthy and informative letter written at Warm Springs he disclosed that 
“There are large quantities and varieties of game, and you may frequently purchase 
venison at one cent, beef and mutton at three cents per Ib. and chicken at six cents 
per pair.” 

On his return trip home from the Old Warm Springs he explored Weyer’s Cave 
(now the Grand Caverns) before crossing the Blue Ridge and briefly visiting President 
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Thomas Jefferson at Monticello. Caldwell wrote that the Sage of Monticello’s “dis 
position is truly amiable, easy of access, quick and ready in the dispatch of business, 
and so condescending and naturally pleasing in his manners and address, that no 
person, at all acquainted with him, can feel in his presence perplexity or embarassment,” 

On leaving Monticello the early 19th century tourist proceeded to Alexandria and 
Washington, D. C. He was not overly impressed by the new capitol of the young 
nation. To him the city sprawled for miles in all directions, land speculators were 
having a field day, Southern politicians blocked removal of “the seat of government 
back to Philadelphia” — in fact, as he wrote, “it is difficult to give you an idea of the 
confusion that strikes the eye. ...” This particular observation has been made 
countless times by visitors to and observers of Washington, D. C. 


Madison College Guenn Curtiss SMITH 


Graveyard of the Atlantic: Shipwrecks of the North Carolina Coast. By Dav Stic. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1952. 276 pp. $5.00. 


This book mentions over six hundred wrecks which occurred between 1526 and 
1945 along the North Carolinian coast. There, an intermittent sandy fringe from the 
Virginia boundary to Cape Hatteras and Diamond Shoals, to Cape Lookout, to Cape 
Fear and Frying Pan Shoals has been a constant danger to mariners. The major 
theme of Mr. Stick’s work is the effort to reduce the fatality of lives and ships: the 
attempts of the North Carolinian “bankers” to save, rather than the legendary leading 
of ships to destruction. A resident of the North Carolinian banks himself, Mr. Stick 
does not seem to force his thesis too far. Yet it should become clear to every reader of 
this book that the federal government has provided the chief stimulus for such an 
endeavor rather than the bankers themselves. 

Cape Hatteras had a lighthouse in 1804 and secured its first lightship in 1824. 
Following the wreck of the Home in 1837, when 40 out of 130 passengers and crew 
were saved, Congress required all seagoing vessels to carry a life preserver for each 
person on board. There were so many shipwrecks between 1839 and 1861 that news 
papers devoted no more attention to them than today is given to routine automobile 
accidents. Only spectacular incidents commanded the headlines. A federal Life 
saving Service was finally established in 1874-1875; and by 1879 there were 20 
stations planned for or in operation on the North Carolinian coast. 

Chief emphasis of this study lies in the years after 1815. Significant maritime 
disasters are given individual attention in essays similar to feature stories of the news 
papers. In 1854 occurred the only instance of cannibalism discovered. Following 
the wreck of the bark Orline St. John, the survivors ate the body of one of their 
number who had died of exposure. Although the reliable World Almanac states that 
the 1871 collision of the Kensington and the Templar with the loss of 150 lives was 
one of the greatest maritime disasters of all times, Mr. Stick proves that no lives were 
lost at all, although one of the ships did sink. 

The sinking of the steam packet Pulaski in 1838 is the best yarn in the book. 
Bound from Charleston to Baltimore, this elegant passenger ship had aboard a com 
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genial group of dashing young men and beautiful young ladies. A Mr. Ridge of 
New Orleans and a Miss Onslow were two of these. Nobility and genteel reticence 
on their part made no opportunity for one to meet the other, although there were 
hesitant glances exchanged. After the explosion of the boilers, the ship sank as Mr. 
Ridge was seeking for Miss Onslow a seat in the last lifeboat. Both were swept over- 
board and thought never to see the other. But soon Mr. Ridge fished Miss Onslow 
out of the briny onto an improvised raft. His nobility was undoubtedly strained by 
the fact that the raft was hardly big enough for two. But such was Miss Onslow’s 
appreciation that she refused to leave her saviour’s raft for a seat in a passing boat. 
Needless to say, each pledged constant love. On reaching shore, Mr. Ridge confessed 
that all his worldly possessions had gone down with the Pulaski, and he released Miss 
Onslow from pledges of affection. She, however, vowed never to leave him and mar- 
tied him on the spot to share his poverty. The end of the tale? Miss Onslow was 
discovered to be as wealthy as she was beautiful. 

In the Twentieth Century the number of Lifesaving Stations in North Carolina 
has been reduced. Jeeps and amphibious vehicles have supplanted horses and carts; 
blimps and helicopters do work previously done only by surfboats. Most important 
of all, steam vessels have almost universally replaced sailing craft so that ships are no 
longer dependent on and at the mercy of the elements. Less is known of ship 
disasters off the Carolinas during World War II than for any period after 1815. At 
first wartime secrecy suppressed the facts. By now federal bureaucracy has destroyed 
much of what record was maintained. With the events of these years Mr. Stick has 
done as good a job as was possible. He might have added that converted yachts and 
shrimpboats, manned in large measure by natives of the eastern Carolinas, main- 
tained a continuous patrol of these coasts. 

There is here good social and economic material for North Carolinian history. Mr. 
Stick shows that the population and wealth of the banks has declined proportionately 
to the number of wrecks. He insists that this decline was not the result of increased 
humanitarianism: the latter was always present, says he. Between 1893 and 1899 there 
was one ship stranded on the North Carolinian coast per week. Though most were 
gotten off, enough were lost to leave 9 full shiploads of lumber, 8 of phosphate, 5 of 
coal, 2 of shingles, and 1 each of iron ore, sugar, salt, grain, lime, molasses, cotton, mar- 
ble and crushed stone — not to mention those which carried general cargoes. Besides 
treasure-trove, salvaged goods were sold at vendue for inconsequential prices. In short, 
wrecks supplied the needs of these roadless, barren banks, where there were neither 
bridges nor railroads to the mainland. 

Graveyard of the Atlantic is nicely illustrated with woodcuts, and is generally 
pleasing in appearance. There are useful endsheets showing silhouettes of sailing 
ships and a map of the coastline. Appendices provide chronological listing of all known 
disasters as well as references for each one individually treated. There is an excellent 
index, which may well be the most valuable part of Mr. Stick’s work. 


Gerorce Green SHACKELFORD 
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Guide to American Biography: Part II — 1815-1933. By Marion Darcan. Albuquer- 

que: University of New Mexico Press, 1952. xiv, 141-510 pp. Paper covers. $3.50. 
Lasr spring this reviewer was down in Charleston, S. C., where he had the opportunity 
to chat for some time with a lady who has written several widely-selling historical 
romances. Inter-alia she remarked on the rude jolt that attended her latest pilgrimage 
to the publishing mart in Manhattan. In place of another widely-selling historical 
romance, her publisher murmured of a different project. “Do you know what he 
wanted me to do? He wanted me to write the life of a West Indian slave!” The lady 
was not so much nettled at this idea as she was surprised. But she need not have been: 
the rise of reader demand for biography and history is a recent phenomenon of con- 
siderable interest to the book trade. As a wind-drift gauge to that phenomenon, 
Professor Dargan’s Guide is a reference work of major usefulness. 

With the present volume the author brings to completion a project that began its 
usefulness with the appearance of Part I in 1949. In this second installment (three 
times the size of the first) considerably fewer years, but only three “Generations,” are 
covered, the Fifth through the Seventh, the last closing with the year 1933 and 
omitting still-living personalities. Within each Generation chapters are apportioned 
by geographical regions on a scheme that is arbitrary but justifiable. Thus, under the 
Fifth Generation (1815-50), the South is subdivided into three chapters entitled, 
respectively, “Chesapeake Bay Region [including Virginia],” Carolina and Georgia,” 
and “The Old Southwest.” In the Seventh Generation (1901-33), by contrast, the 
South is represented by just one chapter, “The South.” Possible reference difficulties 
under such a scheme are offset by an index of names and by a helpful subject index 
which sweeps the horizon from Agriculture through Women and does not over 
look Travel & Adventure. 

These features are present in Professor Dargan’s first Part (1949), which covered 
the years 1607-1815. Also present in both Parts is the helpful “Check-list of Books 
Most Frequently Used,” an extensive alphabetical-by-author catalogue. The individual- 
biography entries — the meat of the work — are comprised not only of the category, 
“Biography,” but of such auxiliary categories as “Collective Biography,” which includes 
articles as well as group studies; “History,” which includes background material; 
“Original Sources,” which includes diaries, letters, or other material contemporary 
with the subject; and “Special Aspects,” which includes any notable monographic 
treatments of the subject. Under any or all of these categories appears what is perhaps 
Professor Dargan’s most valuable single contribution: excerpts from critical reviews 
of the work in question. Here a very wide variety of scholarly and regional journals, 
and newspapers, are drawn on; and since those so selected are usually authoritative 
for their field (for example, The American Historical Review or American Literature), 
the reviews one gets give the impression of a high level of reliability. 

A feature far less mandatory, but stil] helpful, is the epithet tied to the tail of each 
subject entry. For example: “Jesse Woodson James — 1847-1882 — Robin Hood of 
the Border or Cut-Throat Bandit?” Professor Dargan maintains that these epithets 
“sometimes give the popular view,” which is obvious. Of course they also sacrifice 
precision to a blunderbuss generalization; but it is probable that they accomplish 
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their main purpose, that of assisting college students and teachers to plot a path 
through their course in American biography. 

The Guide is rewarding in its round-up of obscure personalities, such as George F. 
Train, whose “nine lives” were chronicled by Willis Thornton a few years ago. It is 
also smartly up to date: so recent a book as Francis Brown’s Raymond of the Times is 
present, complete with critical excerpt. The only notable oversight detected in this 
connection is the absence, under General George H. Thomas's entry (page 310), of 
reference to the pair of biographies that appeared in 1948 by Freeman Cleaves and 
Richard O’Connor. Comparatively trivial, but still annoying, is the presence of a 
rather large number of misprints. During a routine usage of some three months, a 
round dozen such were picked up; and there are predictably as many more. Two of 
this dozen may be errors: on page 148, historian William H. Prescott’s middle name 
should be Hickling, not “Hicklin”; on page 191, novelist John P. Kennedy's middle 
name should be Pendleton, not “Pendelton.” The only major deficiency in the Guide 
is that it includes no biographies of foreign personalities. 

This deficiency is filled by Professor Dargan’s chief rival, Edward H. O’Neill and 
his Biography by Americans, 1658-1936 (Philadelphia, 1939). This work lists books 
appearing in the field up to 1938, gives place of publication and number of pages, and 
— most staggeringly scrupulous of all —lists up to eight repositories for titles cited. 
Now, in go per cent of the cases such listings represent a pathetic waste of time, be- 
cause most of the titles could be located with little difficulty; but for that final 10 per 
cent such listings are time-saving indeed. O’Neill’s work has no sort of index, but since 
its treatment is alphabetical-by-subject, this obstacle is minimized; its major omissions 
are those of a subject index and critical excerpts. Hence a reader who owns both the 
O'Neill and the Dargan volumes is as well fixed against the onslaught of modern 
scholarship as he can hope to be. 

But not for long. This onslaught renews itself almost weekly. Until it subsides, 
however — which is to say, until man stops writing about man — the Guide to American 
Biography will stand as a nearly indispensable semaphor to all travellers across its 
domain. 

Curtis Carroxt Davis 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“The King’s Ley,” The Story of the Ancient Parish of Alveley, Shropshire. By Giapys 
Howarp Tuompson, Shrewsbury, Engiand, Shrewsbury: Wilding & Son, Ltd., 
1951. 168 pp. $3.50. 


To the memory of Eldred Lancelot Lee, “who spent his long and busy life ordering 
the Village of Alveley and caring for the inhabitants” Mrs. Holland Thompson, owner 
of Coton Hall in Shropshire, dedicates this most intimate and appealing history of the 
village community whence hailed our own Lee family of Virginia. The College 
of Arms has given its official imprimatur to Colonel Richard Lee’s descent from the 
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family of Coton Hall, and for all those interested in the old world origins of the 
Virginia family which has furnished the largest number of famous men listed in the 
Dictionary of American Biography this monograph, the work of years of careful study 
by Mrs. Thompson, will prove most helpful. Fourteen Lees and thirteen Randolphs 
have been cited as great by Dr. Dumas Malone; yet there are still those who question 
the Shropshire origin of the Lees. In the reviewer's possession is a copy of John 
Gibbon’s Introductio ad Latinam Blasoniam (1682) on page 156 of which appears 
the following: 

“A great part of Anno 1659. till February the year following | lived in vircrnm, 
being most hospitably entertained by the Honourable Colonel Rich. Lee, sometimes 
Secretary of State there; and who after the Kings Martyrdom hired a Dutch Vessel, 
freighted her himself, went to BRUSSELS, surrendered up Sir William Barcklaies old 
Commission (for the Government of that Province) and received a new one from 
his present Majesty (a loyal action, and deserving my commemoration.) Neither 
will I omit his Arms, being, GuL. A FES CHEQUY OR, BL. BETWEEN EIGHT BILLETS ARG, 
being descended from the Lees of sHrop-sHirE (who sometimes bore eight BILLETS, 
sometimes ten, and sometimes the FESSE CONTER-OMPONE (as I have seen by our Office 
Records ).” 

This statement by so reputable a person as the father of the great Gibbon should 
set at rest the matter of the Lees’ native shire and demonstrate the relevance of Mrs, 
Thompson’s work to Virginia’s English background. 

Professor William Rees of University College, Cardiff, has written the foreword 
to the volume; in it he stresses the royal associations of the ancient forest once called 
the King’s Far Forest or Forest Coed (a Norman-Celtic redundancy as heinous as 
“greyhound dog” which says “dog” thrice — in Danish, Saxon, and French). “At one 
time it formed part of the ancient demesne of the Crown in the shire, and its inhabi- 
tants enjoyed the privileged status pertaining thereto. It is of this parish, with its 
historic links with the early Christian Church and later with the successive holders 
of Coton, that the present volume treats. These and other like intimacies from the 
pattern of our countryside are the very fabric which make up the life of English men 
and women down the ages. By their works we shall know them, and that parish is 
fortunate whose heritage is the subject of faithful and sympathetic record. Such a 
story seems to epitomise for us the whole past of human endeavour.” 

Indeed there can hardly be another parish in all England the like of Alveley. The 
list of great names bound up in the parish includes King Arthur, King Oswald (whose 
ancient church stood on Coton Hill), King Alfred (who fought battles there and 
gave Alveley to his daughter), King Edward the Confessor, William the Conqueror 
(who bestowed it upon Montgomery), King Henry II (who gave the manor to 
Guy le Strange, that foreigner from Brittany who could understand the Celts of 
West England), Queen Elizabeth, and the families of Whorwood, Warwick, Throck- 
morton, Grey, Dudley, and Lee. The Lees held Alveley for five hundred years. 

Richly illustrated, the book depicts the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Coton Hall, 
aerial views, old maps, Lee portraits (including one of Thomas Lee of Stratford in 
Virginia), documents, field plans, and three detailed pedigree charts. Early charters 
never before printed are included in Chapter XV. Without doubt all biographical 
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material now obtainable of the Lees of Nordley, Astley, and Coton has been included 
by the indefatigable Mrs. Thompson. 

In all fairness it must be said that the report of the last meeting of the Society of 
the Lees of Virginia advises great caution in the use of this book, a number of copies 
of which are already in the hands of members. The text is described as “disorganized,” 
“containing many contradictions,” and revealing “obscurities” as well as Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s “own sometimes fanciful suppositions.” Of course, it is true that lacking an 
index as it does, the book requires familiarity with its contents for ready reference 
use. It has two great merits: it is highly entertaining to anyone interested in the 
family of Lees and it presents a variety of documents heretofore unpublished relating 
to them and to their ancestral seat. 

It is indeed most regrettable that Mrs. Thompson makes Richard Lee, father of 
Colonel Richard Lee I of Virginia, die on Dividing Creek in Virginia in 1634. 
However, her pedigree chart at the end of the book correctly shows the elder Richard 
baptized at Alveley, 6 October 1563, mentioned in a 1610 chancery suit as having 
a life interest in a farm at Alveley, and cited in the will of his father John in 1605 
and of his brother Gilbert in 1621. The younger Richard is given correctly in the chart 
as having died at Dividing Creek, Northumberland County, Va., in 1664. To the 
discerning reader Mrs. Thompson's error in fact on this side of the Atlantic is as 
forgiveable as her reference to Westmorland County, Virginia. It must seem to 
Englishmen that Virginia dropped an “e” from Surrey to add to Westmorland, for 
reasons wholly unfathomable. 

No clue is given in Mrs. Thompson’s book to explain the occurence of the name 
“Ditchley” among early Lee estates in Virginia. As was pointed out in 1894 in 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica (Vol. V. Second Series, 107-9), Sir Henry Lee 
of Ditchley was son of Sir Robert Lee of Hulcott and Stratford Langton. These two 
knights were the Buckinghamshire Lees and any presumption that Richard of Virginia 
(also of Stratford “Langthorne”) was of that branch is counterbalanced by the 
appearance of the name “Langley” as the estate of Philip Lee, grandson of the 
emigrant from England. Langley was one of the most famous seats of the Shropshire 
Lees. Apparently the Society of Lees has exhausted all Shropshire sources relative 
to Colonel Richard with somewhat disappointing results. 

So far as this reviewer knows no light has ever been shed on the family of Elizabeth 
Bendy, mother of Colonel Richard; nor has anyone been able to discover the maiden 
surname of Ann (who must have been of Hancock blood), his wife. Inasmuch as the 
Bendy marriage was at Alveley, but that of Colonel Richard must have been in the 
vicinity of Stratford, Essex, this reviewer suggests the possibility that his wife was 
Anne Hancock, a close relative of the Lees of Ditchley, descended out of Buckingham- 
shire. This would resolve the difficulty nicely and might lead to the elucidation of 
the name “Cobb's Hall,” as the Cobb family were long seated at Adderbury in 
Oxfordshire, which adjoins Buckinghamshire. Many researchers have met with a 
stone wall here, but a few plausible guesses, intelligently pursued, might yield gratify- 
ing results. Examination of Mrs. Thompson’s “Pedigree of Lee” (which follows closely 
that prepared by the College of Arms and supplied to the reviewer several years ago) 
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suggests that the Christian name Francis be sought in the family of Ann or Elizabeth 
Bendy Lee. The Devonshire Hancocks lack this Christian name, so attention should 
be concentrated on the Hancocks of Northamptonshire and East England. 

One of the items of particular appeal in the book is reference to the iron brooch 
or Saxon brooch which descended in the Lee family for generations from their Saxon 
forefathers. It is referred to as “an iron brooch with crosses on the handle,” in the 
will of John Lee of Coton proved in 1605. This Lee was the grandfather of Colonel 
Richard Lee of Tindal’s Point and Dividing Creek in Virginia, whose oldest uncle 
Thomas Lee’s family inherited the ancient brooch. According to Mrs. Thompson 
there was formerly a portrait of Colonel Richard Lee at Coton, which was later taken 
by the Wingfield family to Rutland. 

The painstaking scholarship of Mrs. Thompson is attested throughout the work, 
although some would object to her appropriation of the shield of the mythical Brutus 
as her cover design. Somewhat legendary is her description of the Temple of Diana 
devoted to the Herculian cult of orgiastic worshippers on Coton Hill in the fifth 
century B.c. At any rate it is intriguing to imagine Hercules and his fifty Dianas per 
forming religious rites in Druidic times in the King’s Far Forest. 


Joun Eacotrr ManaHAn 
Radford, Virginia 
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